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HERMATHENA 


HENRY NICHOLSON, FIRST 
BOTANY AND THE EARLIEST PHYSIC GARDEN 


the Sloane MSS. the British Museum are eight 
letters from Henry Nicholson, M.D., the first lecturer 
botany Trinity, James Petiver, the naturalist, friend 
and correspondent Sir Hans Sloane. Petiver’s collections 
and papers were acquired Sloane; hence the presence 
these letters among his correspondence. They are 
Sloane MSS. 4065, ff. 22, 24, 37, 64, 116-118; 4067, 
ff. and are dates between 1711 and 1713. There 
are microfilms these the National library. From them 
the following abstracts have been made:— 

Written the time the beginnings the Medical 
School and the foundation the lectureship botany, 
these letters are considerable interest. They refer 
the then existing Physic Garden’; Nicholson’s book, 
Methodus plantarum, horto medico Dublinensis, 
disponendarum; contemporary members the 
Trinity staff; and botanical matters. 

The history this Physic Garden’, far 
known, told Dr. Kirkpatrick his the 
Medical Teaching Trinity College, Dublin. 25th 
June, 1687, the provost and senior fellows decided that 
the kitchen garden the college should made Physic 
Garden the charge the College’ (Register, iii, 264). 
14th June, 1710, they ordered that ground laid 
out the south-east corner the Physic Garden sufficient 
for erecting Laboratory and Anatomy Theatre there- 
upon’ (Register, iii, 431). Though the position the 
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Physic Garden cannot exactly determined, can 
inferred from Rocque’s map Dublin (1750), which marks 
the Anatomy House, that was somewhere the region 
the present Library, extending perhaps for some distance 
into the present Fellows’ Garden. 16th August, 1711, 
the buildings were opened, and lectures were delivered 
Dr. Richard Helsham natural philosophy, Dr. Richard 
Hoyle anatomy, Dr. Henry Nicholson botany, Dr. 
Thomas Molyneux physic, and Dr. Robert Griffith 
chemistry. 

this point Henry Nicholson’s letters take the 
tale. 18th October, 1711, two months after the opening 
the buildings, writes Petiver (Sloane MS. 4065, 
4), saying: 

have undertaken furnish the Physick Garden here 
which about setting the College Dublin with 
plants and seeds all sorts, many can procure, 


and they have obliged this task nominating 
their Professor Botanie. 


asks Petiver, therefore, try procure two three 
hundred different species, such judges scarce 
Ireland, leave them Churchill’s the bookseller 
the Black Swan Paternoster Row, left for Mr. 
Pepiot the bookseller Skinner’s Row, Dublin, directed 
Nicholson ‘on College Green, Dublin’. and 
Churchill were the publishers Edmund Gibson’s edition 
Camden’s Britannia (1695), which John Ray, the 
celebrated botanist contributed catalogues plants for 
each county. Sylvanus and Jeremiah Pepyat were book- 
sellers Skinner’s Row 1710 (Gilbert’s History 
Dublin, Nicholson continues that Petiver thinks 
that Mr. Bobart has any seeds that cannot got London, 
will write him, intimately acquainted with 
Bobart Jacob Bobart, junior, the Oxford botanist. 
Finally, Nicholson thanks Petiver for recommending him 
‘Mr. Mapple, who find very ingenious gentle- 
man usefull well received. Mr. Arnoldy, who 
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was acquainted with you Leyden, desires re- 
membered you’. Mapple’ perhaps William Maple, 
chemist and registrar the Dublin Society (for whom 
see Correspondence, edn. Elrington Ball, vi, 59). 
Arnoldby have not traced. Petiver was Leyden earlier 
that year has endorsed this letter recd. 
Oct. 24’. 

Nicholson’s second letter (Sloane MS. 4067, ff. 69, 70) 
dated Decr. 25th. The year not given, but must 
1711, for refers Dr. Griffith ‘this present year 
the President our College Physicians’: that year 
was acknowledges the table icons dedicated 
Dr. Sloan’. This probably refers table the first 
Petiver’s Gazophylacium, which was dedicated 
account proceedings your affair and how far 
you are likely meet with encouragement this side the 
water’. The reference Petiver’s proposals for pub- 
lishing further parts the Gazophylacium, well his 
Catalogue Mr. Ray’s English Herbal, described below. 
Nicholson mentions promised subscribers the names 
Dr. Pratt the provost, Dr. Hall (the vice-provost), the 
archbishop Dublin, Dr. Griffith and himself. makes 
detailed inquiries about prices and terms subscription. 
The archbishop (King), says, anxious that Petiver 
should through with his design publishing all the 
English plants described Mr. Ray his Syn. (Ray’s 
Synopsis methodicus Stirpium Britannicarum, 1690 and 
1696), which his Grace thinks will not comprised within 
the number 600’. The reference Petiver’s projected 
work, Catalogue Mr. Ray’s English Herbal (some copies 
bear the title, Britannici Clariss. Catalogus 
cum Iconibus vivum delineatis) which the first volume, 
published 1713, contained 600 outline figures. Nicholson 
concludes: 


thank you for the care you are taking about our 
Physick Garden here; you will this means lay 
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extreme obligacion all general; hope the work 

will prove public good; what cost you are this 

account will with thanks engage pay. let you 
know from time time how improve, and what natives 

(i.e. indigenous plants) are found with us, which 

employ people several parts the Kingdom furnish 

with. 

Petiver has endorsed this letter, ‘To Mr. Hugh Henry, 
banker, upon Alex. Cairnes brother’, reference, 
apparently, the bill draft for sent Nicholson, 
mentioned his fourth letter. 

Nicholson’s third letter (Sloane MS. 4065, 22) 
undated, but reference the following letter shows 
that was written early February, 1711 (i.e., 
acknowledges Petiver’s 17th January, and again 
hopes for due encouragement for your undertaking this 
Kingdom’. The deposit for subscribers was guinea, and 
Nicholson had undertaken answerable for Dr. William 
King, archbishop Dublin; Dr. Benjamin Pratt, provost 
Trinity College; Dr. John Hall, vice-provost, professor 
divinity and Hebrew; Dr. Robert Griffith, president 
the Irish College Physicians and professor chemistry, 
Dr. Richard Helsham, fellow Trinity and professor 
natural philosophy; and himself, Dr. Henry Nicholson; 
professor botany. Dr. Webb points out 
that the lectureships botany, chemistry and anatomy 
were specifically converted into professorships Act 
1785, noted the College Calendar. The use the 
term ‘professor’ the 18th century was, course, 
extremely vague, but might seem that for Nicholson and 
Griffith was courtesy title rather than formal one. 
This would.seem apply also Helsham who, though 
lecturing natural philosophy 1711, was not, according 
the Calendar, appointed professor until 1724. may 
pointed out that Hall, the vice-provost, not named 
the Calendar professor divinity. 

The number subscribers secured Nicholson (six) 
entitled him, arranged, free copy. sends but 
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£5, has far been able collect only guineas 
Archbishop Dublin had not leisure the last time 
saw him deposit guinea’. expects will 
able secure six more subscriptions, soon the under- 
taking talked of, for just beginning course 
Materia Medica, which design dwell chiefly 
vegetables with their several parts’, which course, 
shall make business recommend your work all 
pupils’. 

The subscriptions were for Petiver’s 
Naturae There are two copies this the 
the Department Printed Books. The work was pub- 
lished ten decades each containing ten plates. Plates 
the tenth decade’ are dedicated the six 
people whom Nicholson names: King, Pratt, Hall, Griffith, 
Helsham and himself. The Dictionary National Biography 
gives the dates publication 1702 1709. the 
British Museum copies the book these plates are not 
dated, but seems from the date Nicholson’s letter 
that the publication the tenth decade containing these 
dedications must have been after February, 
could not, any case, have been before 1711, for Nicholson, 
Griffith and Helsham were appointed their lectureships 
that year. Pratt was not provost until 1710. Petiver, 
Nicholson’s next letter shows, had sent Nicholson some 
the seeds requested the first letter, and Nicholson 
promises, ‘as soon the plants appear above ground, 
shall make business look out for some rare ones, 
which you may expect specimens’. 

Nicholson’s fourth letter (Sloane MS. 4065, 24) 
dated 19th February, 1711 1711-12). refers 
his last letter, which had sent bill for for 
Petiver from Mr. Hugh Henry upon Sir Alexander Cairns. 
For this had had pay 6s. 6d. Irish money. 
asks that the seventh book, for subscribing 


six’ may dedicated ‘the Provost, Fellows and 
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Schollars Trinity College, Dublin, which think fit 
make present their Library’. adds post- 
script, believe before the one dedicated the College, 
the word Honourable were prefixed, ‘twould not 
improper’. suggests that Petiver should send 
eighth part, dedicated Dr. Thomas Molyneux, professor 
the Theory and Practice Physick, Dublin, brother 
the late famous Mr. Molyneux (whose letters between 
him and Mr. Locke are published) also this gentleman’s 
after Mr. Molineux’s death are continued.’ The ‘famous 
Mr. Molineux’ William Molyneux, author The Case 
.... Stated, and the letters mentioned comprise 
the work, Some Familiar Letters between Mr. Locke and 
Several his Friends (1708). The bearer, Nicholson 
proceeds, going London, and hopes call upon 
Petiver, but has lawsuit pending before the House 
Lords, will probably not have time todoso. Molyneux, 
who was lecturing physic was not appointed 
professor until 1744 (Calendar). 

plates Petiver’s Gazophylacium were dedicated 
the provost, fellows and scholars, Thomas Molyneux, 
and part this work seems have been given 
Nicholson Trinity. The Library, fact, only possesses 
the first two centuries’ the work, dated 1702. These 
came from the Fagel collection, purchased 1802. 

Nicholson’s fifth letter (Sloane MS. 4065, 37) dated 
3rd May, 1712. had been waiting for parcel seeds 
from Petiver, which did not receive till last Monday 
(May 2nd), having lain above month Chester, 
cross wind, which continued longer one point than 
usual’. had spent some time sorting Petiver’s 
seeds, ‘as also disposing into pots, filled with extra- 
ordinary mould’. 

this letter informs Petiver that has published: 

Method Plants’ about disposed the 


Physick Garden the College Dublin; ’tis quarto, 
about six sheets the first part, and there will many 
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the second which not yet finished. purpose sending 
you over one them the first opportunity. have 
taken Ray’s method and reconciled with Morison’s, 
Boerave’s and Tournefort’s (the well-known botanists and 
scientists, John Ray, Robert Morison, Hermann Boerhaave, 
and Joseph Pitton Tournefort) .... shall very soon 
have another edition more compleat, for foresaw 
what must necessarily happen that the printer, not under- 
standing Latin, and having friend here that under- 
stands the dialect botanists, was obliged wholly 
trust own correcting the press, and the sense 
running much head, was impossible for not 
let pass several literal faults which, tho any person 
may see are mistakes the printer, yet this being 
first essay such thing only ventur’d print 200 
copies which only give away friends, not one them 
being disposed sale. 


Neither Dr. Perceval Wright, who wrote the chapter 
the Botanical Gardens the Book Trinity College (1892) 
nor Dr. Kirkpatrick had seen copy this book, and 
not the College library. Two Nicholson’s letters 
(his sixth and his eighth) show that had sent copy 
(perhaps two copies) Petiver, and Sloane acquired 
Petiver’s collections, would seem that the British Museum 
should contain Petiver’s copy. There are, fact, 
informed Mr. Wilson, two copies the British 
Museum Nicholson’s Methodus Plantarum, 
medico Dublinensis jamjam disponendarum, Dublin, 
1712. They differ slightly, one having index and list 
errata, and the other having none. The latter belongs 
the Banksian collection, the bequest Sir Joseph 
Banks (d. 1820). The former, doubt the second edition 
which Nicholson speaks, once formed part volume 
pamphlets that may may not have formed part 
Sloane’s library. Some time during the nineteenth century 
the volume was split up, and the pamphlets rebound 
separately. There indication how the Museum 
obtained Nicholson’s pamphlet, nor there any manuscript 
inscription it. 
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this letter, Nicholson asks whether seed which 
Petiver had sent him was that Carduus (thistle) and 
so, what sort. had black pappus adhering firmly 
the seed, and the seed shone the dark, something 
like glowworm’. adds that ‘if the 600 are ready 
will endeavour get subscriptions for them well 
for the Gazophylacium. The reference the first 
part Petiver’s Catalogue Mr. Ray’s English Herbal, 
with its 600 outline figures (see above). Nicholson sends 
his letter from Anger street, where now live’. Petiver 
has endorsed it, ‘by Mad. Ward. Mr. Sam. Nicholson’s. 
wife’s 

his sixth letter (Sloane MS. 4065, 64), dated 2nd 
October, 1712, Nicholson acknowledges Petiver’s 26th 
June, left while was out town this Mrs. Ward 
who, explains, niece Mr. Samuel Nicholson, cousin- 
german his father, and lately dead. ‘gentleman, 
relation wife’s, the bearer,’ sending the 
first part his Methodus Plantarum: 


which have not been solicitous, perceive, 
accumulate all the species every genus; but only 
set down the most noted (and most commended 
authors for physical respects) each genus: design 
being only reconcile all the methods have hitherto met 
with, that disposing their several notae charact. 
may find out some general mark every genus which 
they all agree, undertaking which have not yet seen 
attempted, and which this first essay mine have 
not brought such perfection might further 
considering the matter. Furthermore have designed this 
method mine for the instruction young beginners. 
and giying those who have knowledge all botany. 
and will not the charge purchasing all their books. 
tolerable notion the matter, that they may fitted 
hear and understand Lectures the parts Botany 
which design, please God, with every summer. 


Mr. Bobart, adds, has sent him curious supply 
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Nicholson was anxious obtain the 
the Royal Society, and asked put touch with the 
bookseller who printed them. had not had any the 
Transactions for the past two three years. they 
were left Churchill’s the bookseller, him with 
Pepiot’s other bookseller’s consignments, with any 
other curious things Natural Philosophy Physick, 
which you think worth seeing, take them from him 
daily they come out, with all heart, and let him have 
his money beforehand, pleases’. added 
account 


rare bird which comes from Germany, also the 
head one the birds, which you may easily perceive 
this account, you think fit, you may please communi- 
cate the Royal Society, and you have had better 
account it, use your discretion inserting your 
next 


This account was not, however, published. Indeed there 
seems nothing from Nicholson’s pen the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. Dr. Hall, the provost and the 
archbishop had promised subscribe for the Gazophylacium. 
Nicholson was expecting the other 600 the first 
volume, published the next year, Petiver’s Catalogue 
Mr. Ray’s English Herbal, above), and promised 
that himself would subscribe for both volumes the 
Gazophylacium. 

The rest this letter about botanical species. 
the seeds Petiver had sent him, Nicholson had identified 
Crupina Belgarum the leaf which resembles 
looking Ray’s Historia Plantarum, 331, found 
Cyanus pulchro semine Centaurii majoris, which sure 
the plant. fact, identifies with Crupina 
Belgarum (Parkinson) and calls the bearded creeper. 
Nicholson had observed only two three plants the 
most which were common Ireland and not common 
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England. They were Hyacinthus stellatus, Ruta muraria 
Adiantum nigrum, and Leucanthemum alpinum Clusit. 

Hyacinthus stellatus, says, grows about Rings end 
near Dublin’. Ray (Hist. Plant. ii, 1155) calls this the 
small vernal star which, states, common 
certain islands Wales. presumably verna, 
the vernal squill, which was noted Richard Heaton, 
dean Clonfert, found the Rings end neere Dublin’ 
William Phytologia Britannica, 
1650). 

The identification the two other plants little 
uncertain. Ruta muraria Adiantum nigrum, Nicholson 
has rather confused note: 


very much doubt whether this not the Paronychia 
Rut. fol., which Mr. Boyl (Robert Boyle) makes mention 
cure for the King’s evil, for that which goes under 
that name and was given Mr. Bobart with that 
named differs little from the common and has leaf 
little like rue that much question whether that 
the plant meant Dioscorides, who the first author 
they derive its vertue curing the King’s evil from, 
besides Ruta muraria and Paronychia are Dioscorides 
used synonymous terms. This grows very plentifully 
with us, and very scarce England. 


Dr. Webb tells that feels sure that Nicholson’s 


adiantum-nigrum, both common ferns, especially the 
former. All the common ferns are more abundant Ireland 
than central eastern England. 

Leucanthemum alpinum Clusii, Nicholson says: 


This grows almost every cornfield, and the west 
Ireland intolerable weed; the Irish call Asbegbaan 
and the English translate bishops weed and all the 
world won’t persuade some our sage physicians but 
that this the Ammi, which must argue great ignorance 
Botany, for Ammi umbelliferous plant and this 
corymbiferous, having flower like camomile the sun- 
flower, only white. not remember have observed 
this plant grow generally and such abundance 
England does with us. 
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Aisbeochan, easpogban, aisbeog ban the Irish name for 
the ox-eye daisy (Hogan: Irish and Gaelic 
Names Herbs ....). means little bishop’ white 
bishop’: hence the English translation bishop 
which now designated quite different plant, 
umbellifer, But the ox-eye daisy grows 
meadows, not cornfields. Dr. Webb thinks the most 
plausible identification Nicholson’s plant Matricaria 
inodora, True, this extends all over Britain, but Dr. Webb 
remarks that the frequency cornfield weeds changes 
rapidly according methods harvesting seed, &c., 
that present-day distribution not much help identi- 
fication. 

Nicholson’s seventh letter (Sloane MS. 4067, 71) 
undated. says that has heard word our 
cousin Ward since her coming Ireland with the things 
you sent her’, think belongs the year 1712, 
coming after his letter 3rd May, endorsed Petiver 
Mad. Ward, Mr. Sam. Nicholson’s wife’s niece’, and 
also after that 2nd October, which Nicholson 
acknowledges Petiver’s 26th June, left Mrs. Ward 
while was out town. not hopeful about sub- 
scriptions; ‘our gentlemen give little encouragement towards 
the improvement Botany, they being generally ignorant 
the use and that study thinks writing 
Mr. Spranger pay his guinea subscription. Spranger 
seems have been connected with banking, for may 
heard Mr. Henry Hoare’s Fleet street’. 
postscript Nicholson adds, long see the figures the 
500 plants you mention’. This seems another 
reference Petiver’s Catalogue Mr. Ray’s English 
Herbal, with its 600 outline figures. 

Nicholson’s eighth and last letter (Sloane MS. 4065, 
116) dated from Aungier street, Dublin, 26th(?) 
July, 1713. says that had sent Petiver some months 
ago, private hand (see his fourth letter 3rd May, 
1712, above) copy his Methodus Plantarum, but has 
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not had acknowledgement. still greatly dis- 
couraged the matter subscriptions. asks for any 
tare seeds that come Petiver’s way, particularly any 
those mentioned either Casp. Commelin Praelud. 
his Plant. Rarior. Hort. Med. Amstelod. (John and 
Caspar Commelin were the authors medici 
Amstelodamensis rariorum plantarum descriptiones). 
asks for some more the seeds Scorpioides 
folio, Penae L’obelii, which had not been able 
grow that year. Mathais L’Obel with Pierre Pena was 
the author Adversaria (1569); this seems the 
reference. The Scorpioides Ray identifies (Hist. Plant. 
930) prickly caterpillars’, which folk-name for 
myosotis, scorpion grass forget-me-not; but this seems 
unlikely identification for Nicholson’s plant. Bobart, 
says, sending him seeds, and expects some from 
Leyden from his friend Boerhaave. Endorsed Petiver, 
Aug 13, 1713 per Mad. Moseley the Plume 
Feathers, Fleet street with his Method. Plantar. per Mr. 
Spranger 

Spranger had delivered the book, Petiver states, 
and memorandum (Sloane MS. 4065, 118) signed 
Nicholson, 27th July, 1713, runs: 


Mr. Spranger desired deliver the enclosed book 
Mr. Petiver, Fellow the Royal Society and Apothecary, 
living the White Cross Aldersgate Street, London, 
and pray him send over him the rest the icons 
figures plants which are subscribed for the gentle- 
men this Kingdom also what seeds plants has 
laid for me. 


This -is the last Nicholson’s letters. His successor 
the chair Botany, Charles Chemys, was elected 
4th March, 1732/3; and Dr. Kirkpatrick considers that 
Nicholson continued lecturer Botany till this year, 
when presumably died. But letter from Archbishop 
King Sloane (Sloane MS. 4048, 67), dated 5th October, 
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1725, says: have here professor Natural Philosophy, 
and another Chymistry and Anatomy, but want one 
and Physick Evidently Nicholson’s 
had lapsed, either resignation death, 
before 1725. 


ST. JOHN BROOKS 
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Apart from Horace’s youthful efforts Greek (Sat. 
the earliest point that know his 
poetic career that mentioned Ep. 2.2.51/2, where 
tells that his return from Philippi began writing 
verses make money: 


paupertas impulit audax 
versus facerem. 


Now before can discuss the problems arising from this 
passage must decide whether not the words represent 
historical fact; for the poet only joking and does 
not mean what says, then his remarks will 
assistance the scholar. must admit, think, that 
the passage not wholly serious. part smiling 
apology for omitting send Florus the letters and poems 
which had asked for; und there mistaking the mild 
humour the phrase decisis pennis the question quae 
poterunt umquam satis expurgare cicutae? But one does 
not have solemn order tell the truth—ridentem 
dicere verum quid can see reason why, 
after recording section genuine autobiography, Horace 
should suddenly insert complete fabrication. Certainly 
one questions the truth the preceding phrase 


1This implied Wickham his introduction 2.2, 
Macleane his note Juv. 62, and most recently Knoche 
Die Rémische Satire (Berlin, 1949), 47, etc.) darf man 
gewiss nicht wortlich nehmen; ist nicht frei von Ironie und hat der 
Literatur sein Parallelen.’ 

Wilkins’ note says: Horace is, course, humorously exaggerating 
his suggestion that the greater part his poetry had been produced 
under the stress poverty.’ easy see the humorous exaggeration, 
but much harder discover the suggestion noticed Wilkins. 

perhaps worth noting that Tenney Frank does not number poverty 
among the preposterous explanations’ which Horace gives for writing 
Satire (Catullus and Horace, 162). 
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inopemque paterni fundi, the antithesis 
which follows sed quod non desit habentem. these 
reasons, then, seems wrong dismiss the lines joke. 

Nor should brush them aside because the poverty 
poets something literary commonplace. Let 
consider for moment the contexts which the theme 
occurs. First all there are the general observations 
where the writer either deplores poverty misfortune 
(e.g., Theognis) else discounts irrelevant—as was 
the practice the Cynics. Clearly this not the type 
case that concerns here. Then there are the references 
which occur erotic elegy: the impecunious poet has 
nothing but his verses offer his beloved, but hopes 
that these will more persuasive than the gifts his 
wealthy rival. the same mood yearns for the simplicity 
bygone age before the world was corrupted riches. 
His own life simple one, and when asks friend 
dinner careful warn him not expect anything 
elaborate the way menu. such instances the 
poet’s poverty may less grievous than pretends, 
but should not infer that merely pose. After 
all, poverty need not always mean destitution, fact 
emphasised Porphyrio, when his note 199 
this epistle defines pauperies honestae nomen par- 
Catullus, whose father was comfortably off, could fairly 
say plenus sacculus est aranearum, when had spent 
all his allowance. Nevertheless, the majority poets 
were really poor, may seen from Ovid Am. 
403-12, Martial, 3.38. and Petronius, 83. Passages 
from the elegiac poets, however, have little bearing the 
present one, because with them the impulse write poetry 
comes not from penury but from love. 

Lastly, occasionally meet the old adage necessity 
the mother invention.’ This certainly what Horace 
has mind here. But ought impugn his sincerity 
just because the saying commonplace? several 
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instances the theme occurs general statement without 
application any individual, e.g., Anaximenes (Stobaeus 
Aristophanes, Plut. 510 and 533, and Lucian, 
Tim. 32/33. Where individual concerned, find 
that most cases genuinely poor, for example 
the fishermen Theocritus 21, and Gelasimus Plautus 
Stich 175-8. One apparent exception Persius, who 
although wealthy man, hints his Prologue that hunger 
has driven him write. But this piece unmistakably 
facetious from its very first line—‘I never soused 
lips the nag’s well’—and contains nothing which 
purports autobiographical. Moreover, the concluding 
lines are meant suggest that most cases money really 
was inducement write poetry: 


quod spes refulgeat 
corvos poetas poetridas picas 
cantare credas Pegaseium nectar. 


Some scholars who are reluctant believe that poverty 
had anything with Horace’s compositions seek con- 
firmation for their view the words Juvenal, 7.62: 


satur est cum dixit Horatius 


This quite unjustifiable, because have grounds 
for thinking that Juvenal had the present passage mind. 
fact, was thinking Odes 2.19.5 and the same 
way, when mentions Vergil (69 ff.), Juvenal not 
thinking the poet’s early hardships but his subsequent 
success represented the Aeneid. any rate, even 
Juvenal was aware the lines which are discussing, 
that would only prove that his opinion was different 
from Horace’s. may take then that the desire 
make money was one, though means the chief, 
reason for Horace’s decision write verses. 


Macleane loc. cit. and Wickham Ep. 2.2.52. Hardy 
Juv. 7.62, contrasts the two passages without comment. also 
felt that they were inconsistent. 
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How was Horace make this money? For could 
expect nothing the nature royalties. Faced with this 
problem explained the passage follows: 
nihil quos impugnavisset sibi posse videbat, and 
his explanation was adopted Mewes.‘ Wilkins, however, 
objected the grounds that was hardly consistent 
with the word impulit. think Wilkins was right, but 
there much more serious objection which overlooked. 
Consider 54. Hirschfelder was correct about 51/2, 
Horace ought saying here now that have money 
cannot take the risk writing verses.’ That, course, 
not what says all. 

Zumpt gave different believed that 
Horace wrote occasional poems all kinds and sold them 
private individuals. Wilkins seems have something 
similar mind when suggests that with the proceeds 
these early verses Horace was able buy his clerkship 
the treasury—a job which gave him enough live 
until the time when recived Maecenas’s patronage.® 
Suppose call this the Ready Cash theory. What con- 
clusions does lead to? First all means that very 
considerable portion Horace’s early work must have 
perished. For there only one satire which can dated 
with confidence earlier than the Spring 38, when Horace 
was admitted the circle Maecenas. strained 
the evidence breaking point might raise that figure 


Orelli-Baiter-Hirschfelder (Berlin, 1881). 

Orelli-Baiter-Mewes (Berlin, 1892). 

his essay prefixed Heindorf-Wiistemann (Leipzig, 1843), 10. 
Wilkinson mentions the theory Horace and his Lyric Poetry, 
and Fairclough seems have the same idea mind when 421 
the Loeb translation writes Horace took poetry make living.’ 

Wilkins also envisages the possibility ‘indirect’ proceeds. 
far can see this could only mean some kind patronage. But the 
idea patron before Maecenas seems very unlikely. 

Gow’s opinion (Intr. Satires, Bk. Pitt Press, xii), Horace 
only means that used his literary talents make himself welcome 
the republican coteries spite his poverty. The natural inference, 
however, that Horace hoped some way other make money his 
writings. 
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five, but still would have only five satires for 
period three years. the seventeen epodes only five 
give any indication date. These all belong the period 
after Spring 38. Furthermore, since can deduce from 
2.3.12 and 185 that Horace was working the 
about the year 33, and since the whole collection was 
published 29, can hardly assign more than five out 
the remaining twelve pieces the time before Spring 
38. That means that for the three years after Philippi 
have maximum about ten poems and minimum 
about three. Such output would have done little 
alleviate the poet’s poverty, and certainly would not 
have earned him clerkship. Therefore the supporters 
the Ready Cash theory have assume that there 
was large body work written the youthful Horace 
which has now almost entirely disappeared; and Wilkins. 
even soulless enough rejoice over its loss. Such 
assumption, apart from being undesirable priori 
grounds, conflict with the general tenor Sat. 1.4., 
and particular with the phrase raro perpauca loquentis 
(v. Horace could hardly have made that statement 
had made living from his writings for three years. 

The next difficulty which besets the theory concerns 
the nature these lost poems. Zumpt thought they 
were occasional pieces. But what occasional piece? 
Since Horace was not yet court poet obliged celebrate 
public events, the term can only refer the kind poem 
which would sent man connection with some 
event his private life such wedding, birth, the 
death friend, perhaps the winning some personal 
distinction. Now unfortunately there nothing this 
kind the satires written before the Spring 38. The 
seventh, the account some rather vapid 
repartee exchanged two nonentities; the eighth, 


Kiessling-Heinze (Berlin, 1921), Fraenkel, Festschrift Reitzenstein, 
(Berlin, 1931), and others regard this satire specimen Horace’s 
mature writing; but most scholars place early his career. 
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early, attack magical rites practised Canidia 
and her companions; and the second diatribe mainly 
concerned with sexual behaviour—or misbehaviour. What 
the Epodes? Numbers and may well belong the 
years immediately after Philippi, but these poems with their 
passionate outcry against civil war are not the kind 
work that would have been purchased private persons. 
Again the coarser pieces are widely regarded specimens 
the poet’s early work, but who would commission such 
writing? who would buy for his own pleasure? The 
Ready Cash school must, therefore, not only postulate 
large number vanished poems, but they must also 
maintain that these were different kind from anything 
which has survived from that period. 

Another theory, advanced with some hesitation 
suggests that Horace made money giving 
public recitations. Admittedly Ovid tells that heard 
the poet reading his work,® but cannot sure that 
this was public recitation, and any case what Horace 
did after had become celebrity guide his 
earlier practice. fact, what evidence there indicates 
that did not recite public that time. For would 
scarcely have ventured say: 


vulgo timentis (Sat. 1.4.23) 
nec nist coactus (Sat. 1.4.73.) 


couple years previously had been making living 
that very way. The same inference may drawn from 
later passage: 
tua demens 
vilibus ludis dictari carmina malis? (Sat. 1.10.75) 


there any other possibility? Yes. Horace may have 
written these verses not for immediate sale, but (in 
far had economic motive) order attract 


Shuckburgh Ep. Pitt Press, xii. 
Ovid Tr. 4.10.49. 
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patronage. This explanation goes least far back 
and has found several modern champions 
but the standard works not cite any arguments 
support it. What can, fact, said its favour? 
Interpreted this way the lines will mean because 
was poor had seek patronage writing verses.’ 
first sight this might seem very cursory way describing 
three-year struggle against poverty. But must 
remember that this epistle was written B.c. not 
later, and that looks back over period forty-five 
years. Accordingly the main phases the poet’s life 
are condensed into few sentences. His schooldays are 
given two lines, his years the university three, his military 
service three, and need not surprised the years 
poverty after Philippi are given only three and half. 

The Patronage Theory accounts for the variety 
subject matter found the early pieces. For Horace 
wanted attract attention among the rather than 
please some specific individual, was free write 
any topic chose. The theory would also explain the 
more sensational the early poems, for the writer hoped 
(amongst other things) arouse interest, would 
natural for him employ the outspoken manner 
Archilochus and Lucilius. Thus the protests against civil 
war were bound excite interest, and the first few satires 
must have had similar effect, not only for their stylistic 
polish, which was new feature the genre, but also for 
their attacks, real feigned, contemporary persons. 
Moreover, since the Patronage Theory does not assume 
that Horace was writing for his bread and butter, need 
not postylate mass lost juvenilia. doubt some 
poems have perished, for Horace may well have served 


imprimis ... 

Wight Duff Lit. Hist. Rome, 500. Wilkinson (loc. cit). 
and Orelli both acknowledge the possibility, but they mention only 
conjunction with the other theories alluded above. 
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longer apprenticeship his art than our remains indicate, 
and his admission the circle Maecenas may have been 
earned more than the handful compositions that 
now possess. Yet would unwise base any theory 
the supposition that the loss all extensive that 
the vanished works differed kind from those which have 
survived. 

Some confirmation for this last point may perhaps 
derived from Ep. 1.19.23 ff. and 
which both refer the earliest stage Horace’s poetic 
activity. The first tells that his epodes retained 
the metre and spirit Archilochus. seems fair take 
this statement covering all his epodes, not merely his 
published collection. this correct then the lost pieces 
(whatever their number) will have been written the spirit 
Archilochus—a spirit which, however much may 
believe Horace have softened it, remains essentially 
censorious. The second passage tells soldier 
Lucullus’s army, who after losing all his savings made 
furious and successful attack enemy stronghold, 
and thus won fame and prosperity. This story comes 
immediately before the section autobiography and 
clearly meant some measure illustrate it. Both men 
lose their property, both successfully recover their fortunes, 
and both are consequence lazy. And would agree 
with those who think that paupertas impulit audax 
versus facerem intended recall: 


post hoc vehemens lupus, hosti 
itatus pariter, ieiunis dentibus acer, 
praesidium regale loco deiecit, etc. 


When all allowance has been made for humorous over- 
statement this does suggest that Horace wished 
think his early work characterised certain aggres- 
siveness.!2 Now this not the place discuss how much 

the Odes 1.16.3 belong the lost juvenilia, that would 


farther support our case, because Horace distinctly refers them 
criminosi. 
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actual venom present the epodes and satires, but 
some the lost poems contained only scheinpolemik 
that would still prove their resemblance the extant 
pieces. 

Last all, the Patronage Theory offers the most 
natural explanation the lines question, since secure 
man’s patronage was the normal method gaining 
prosperity. Horace tells much 


prodesse tuis pauloque benignius ipsum 
tractare voles, accedes siccus unctum 
(Ep. 1.7.80/1) 
similarly: 
cum speramus rem venturam ut, simul atque 
carmina rescieris nos fingere, commodus ultro 
arcessas egere vetes scribere cogas. 


(Ep. 2.1.226-8). 


Evidence can found many other authors well, 
the Panegyricus Messallae (180 ff.), Ovid Ars Am. 403-12, 
the Laus Pisonis (109 ff.), Tibullus (see index under 
Messalla), and Martial, 8.56. Moreover, when later poets 
mention the success Horace and Vergil, they always 
speak terms patronage—see, for example, the Laus 
Pisonis, 230-45, and Martial, 1.107. Horace himself 
quite frank acknowledging his debt Maecenas, 
especially the famous satire from Book but the most 
interesting passage from our present standpoint 
1.7.15, where the poet says simply and directly his 
patron fecisti locupletem. These words, recalling 
they the paupertas his earlier life, are best under- 
stood the light the theory which are upholding. 

If, then, the Patronage Theory correct, must 
assume that Horace earned nothing his pen until 
was admitted the circle Maecenas B.c. Mean- 
while, however, had his clerkship the Quaestor’s 
office, job which, while giving him enough live on, 
did not raise him above the level paupertas. 
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When all this has been said, must not imagine that 
material considerations were any means the chief motive 
for Horace’s writing verses. Certainly none his poems 
contains anything like request for patronage. All 
wish maintain that when Horace the age forty- 
seven looked back his lean years, and wrote 
impulit audax versus facerem, there was enough truth 
the remark justify it; and indeed without this element 
truth the remark would lose most its point. 


NIALL RUDD 


REALISM, DETERMINISM, AND SYMMETRY 
THE REAL CHARLOTTE 


PRAISE obscurity has been the equivocal fate The 
Real Charlotte (1894), novel that Stephen Gwynn acclaimed 
best novel ever written about Ireland.’! con- 
ceded the best book that Edith Somerville and 
Martin Ross ever wrote, but none the less usually 
dismissed uncanonical book among their volumes 
humour and foxhunting. any assessment their 
collaboration—whether Pritchett The Living 
sombreness and realism The Real Charlotte are regarded 
less characteristic Somerville and Ross than the 
extravagant humor their R.M. stories. 

But without Real Charlotte, and such serious 
novels The Big House Inver (1925) and Mount Music 
(1919), the works Edith Somerville and her cousin 
Violet Martin would have attracted little attention outside 
the libraries literate sportsmen. Though was only 
their third novel, unaccountably transcends the first 
two romances they wrote, and eclipses nearly all their later 
novels. Nothing their first books prefigured The Real 
Charlotte, save perhaps sombre strain and the irony 


Gwynn, Lever’s Successors,’ Review, No. 478 
(October, 1921), 351. 

2See Pritchett, ‘The Irish The Living Novel (London 
Chatto and Windus, 1946), pp. 145-151. 

MacManus, rev. Edith Somerville and Martin Ross, 
Incorruptible Irishman (London Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 1932), 
Trish Press, May 23, 1932, obituary Somerville, Press, 
October 13, 1949, and also The Decline the Big House,’ Sunday 
Trish Press, March 1951, 
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their tour journals. Before its Athenean birth reader 
would have been justified relegating Edith Somerville 
and her cousin the large class competent third-rate 
writers that flourished the magazine serials and the two- 
and three-volume novels the late nineteenth century. 

The unprecedented realism the book, adumbrated 
even the title, unaccountable its birth. Realism 
was not only departure for Violet Martin and Edith 
Somerville, but departure Anglo-Irish fiction. Their 
first novel, Irish Cousin (1889), was kind senti- 
mental Gothic romance; their second was the melodrama 
Naboth’s Vineyard (1891). The novels Jane Barlow 
and Emily Lawless, the two contemporary Irish women 
novelists nearest stature Edith Somerville and Violet 
Martin, had not broken with the Victorian tradition. 
difficult to-day appreciate how iconoclastic The 
Real Charlotte was the fiction Ireland 1894. When 
the novel appeared was greeted with outraged reviews,* 
for the paths popular fiction which Edith Somerville 
and her cousin had been dallying did not encounter such 
the charge most frequently levelled 
The Real Charlotte. 

Its plot and its spirit realism prompted 
O’Connor® and later critics compare the book with 
Balzac’s Cousine Bette, though the authors confessed 
they had never read any Balzac’s The central 
characters both the French and Irish novels are dis- 
sembling women, predatory and vindictive. Charlotte 
Mullen the archetype all the ascensive, middleclass 
characters that provide the villainy most the 
Somerville and Ross novels. the authors may said 
express contempt hostility for any single class 
Ireland, exclusively reserved for these gombeen men 


Somerville and Martin Ross, Irish Memories (London 
Longmans, 1918), Chap. XX, pp. 

Shoneens,’ Weekly Sun (London), January, 19, 1895, 

See Irish Memories, Chap. XXI, 245. 
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women, group which earns the contempt even 
chauvinistic Irish literature. 

the novel, Charlotte Mullen—ugly, middle-aged, 
unmarried—invites her irresponsible young Dublin cousin, 
Francie Fitzpatrick, visit her Lismoyle, small 
Connemara town. Charlotte’s efforts engineer marriage 
between her pretty cousin and Christopher Dysart, the 
son the reigning Lismoyle family, are thwarted 
inextinguishable infatuation with one the 
young officers stationed Lismoyle. Though Francie 
eventually discovers that Lieutenant Hawkins engaged, 
she proudly refuses Christopher proposal. 
Charlotte, furious, sends Francie back Dublin. 

When Francie ultimately marries her childhood idol, 
Roddy Lambert—the Dysart estate agent whom Charlotte 
has secretly loved and long conspired with—Charlotte 
represses her bitter jealousy and frustration, while scheming 
her revenge. She encourages revival the romance 
between Hawkins and Lambert’s new wife, and informs 
Christopher Dysart Lambert’s embezzlement estate 
funds. more terrible vengeance, however, cheats 
Charlotte her full satisfaction. 

The genesis The Real Charlotte was evidently the 
most protracted any the collaborators’ novels, occupy- 
ing them from November, 1889, until February, 1893.7 
that interval nearly three and half years they wrote 
not only their second novel, Naboth’s Vineyard; but also 
short story, The Bagman’s and their two early 
tour journals, Through Connemara Governess Cart 
and the Vine Country (1893). addition they 
were busy with other projects, Edith Somerville with 
illustrations for story and song 


Irish Memories, Chap. XX, pp. 229-232. 

Originally published Black and White, June 11, 1892, re- 
published the Somerville and Ross collection All the Irish Shore 
Longmans, 1903). 

Irish Memories, Chap. XVIII, 211. 
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Violet Martin with her meditative Irish essay: 
Sickness and And for part that time 
Violet Martin would still have been preoccupied with the 
renovation Ross, the family estate Galway, which 
she and her mother returned 1888, after sixteen years 
exile 

The maturing their powers, the diversity their 
apprenticeship, and the unhurried composition The 
Real Charlotte partly explain the stature the novel, but 
also does the autobiographical material utilized the 
book. more closely written out personal experience 
and family background than any their previous and 
many their later novels. Significantly, Violet Martin’s 
autobiographical contributions are more conspicuous than 
her collaborator’s, for the first time their fiction. Violet 
Martin, who spent her most impressionable years Dublin, 
was the one who conceived the character Francie Fitz- 
patrick, her cousin admits her For the 
characterization Francie Fitzpatrick, well for the 
squalid Dublin and Bray settings, Violet Martin could 
draw her familiarity with heterogeneous society that 
Edith Somerville never encountered the village 
Castle Townshend, self-contained but isolated family 
colony the coast West Cork. 

Violet Martin’s native Connemara country provided 
the primary setting for The Real Charlotte, departure 
from the West Cork settings that Edith Somerville’s 
background had furnished their first two novels. Lough 
Moyle, important feature the action The Real 
Charlotte, corresponds roughly length and shape 


See Ibid., Chap. XVII, 199. Later, Edith Somerville told their 
agent that though the first 600 words her cousin’s essay originally 
appeared Blackwood’s Magazine 1892, the bulk was all new material 
when was printed Some Irish Yesterdays 1906. (Letter James 
Pinker, April 21, 1906; The Comte Suzannet Collection, Trinity 
College, Dublin.) 

Chap. XIII, 153. 

Chap. XX, 229. 
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Lough Corrib, the lake which the Martin estate was 
situated. The relationship the two estates their lakes 
also corresponds. Violet Martin records, ‘... [Ross] 
bounded the east the long waters Lough Corrib, 
the west barren mountains, stretching the Atlantic, 
the north the great silences 
The Real Chapter XII opens, The broad lime- 
stone steps Bruff looked across the lawn the lake, 
and the south.’ And Ross, like its fictional counterpart, 
was approached limestone steps.’ 

Furthermore, two the minor characters the Bruff 
household were patterned after members the Martin 
household Ross. The imbecilic Sir Benjamin Dysart 
resembles the grandfather Violet Martin describes her 
memoirs: grandfather, whose peculiar capacity might 
once have saved the financial situation, had fallen into 
species second childhood.’ Sir Benjamin’s attendant 
and young Garry Dysart’s tutor, the bizarre James 
Canavan, was also modelled after the early Ross 
household. the novel Christopher Dysart informs 
Francie that James Canavan began being sort 
hedge-schoolmaster, but was too mad stick it. 
Anyhow, father took him up, and put him into the 
agency office, and now he’s his valet, and teaches Garry 
arithmetic when he’s home, and writes poems and 
(Chapter XIX). Violet Martin, the family chronicle 
the beginning her cousin’s Memories, reminiscences 
about similar figure, her brother’s tutor: 


strange feature his [Robert Martin’s] early education 
and the establishment Ross was James Tucker, 
ex-hedge schoolmaster, whose long face, blue shaven chin, 
shabby black clothes, and gift for poetry has passed 
inextricably into the annals the household. entered 
first the time the Famine, ostensibly give 


Trish Memories, Chap. 26. 
Ibid., 29. 
25. 
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temporary help the management and accounts the 
school which aunt Marian had started for the tenants’ 
children; remained for many years, and filled many 
important posts. taught the three R’s with rigour 
and perseverance, wrote odes for our birthdays, 
was controller-in-chief the dairy; later on, when 
father received the appointment Auditor Poor Law, 
under the Local Government Board, Tucker filled the 
blue the Auditor’s work admirably neat 
columns.... Tucker was slightly eccentric, feature for 
which there was always toleration and room Ross; 
entered largely into the schoolroom theatricals that sprang 
soon Robert was old enough whip company 
from the ranks his brothers and 


Edith Somerville her turn, however, contributed the 
unconventional Lady Dysart this family. her memoirs 
she states, ‘the character Dysart” ... was 
largely inspired and she also admits 
that Nance the Fool, bundle rags with cough 
was modelled after local was 
Edith Somerville, too, who contributed Francie’s spinster 
cousin, Charlotte Mullen, character drawn from life.’’ 
The original model for the harsh portrait was distant 
kinswoman, Miss Emily Herbert, who, according family 
history, had received legacy rightfully destined for 
Edith Somerville’s 

Another feature The Real Charlotte undoubtedly 
borrowed from Edith Somerville’s family background was 
the hobby photography that Christopher Dysart pursues, 
languidly, throughout the novel. Her uncle, Sir Joscelyn 
Coghill, was one the first amateur photographers; 
made his own wet and printed his own 
negatives, experimenting endlessly, portraits, land- 
scapes, dramatic subjects for illustrations ... and 


Memories, pp. 20-21. 

Chap. VII, 88. 

Wheel-tracks (London: Longmans, 1923), Chap. XII, pp. 

Irish Memories, Chap. XXI, 250. 

See Edith Somerville, Records the Somerville Family Castlehaven 
and Drishane (Cork: Guy and Co., Ltd., 1940). Chap. XVI, pp. 72-77. 
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won prize the Paris Exhibition 1863 with picture 
Roger’s Island.’ And Captain Cursiter’s steam launch 
Serpolette, which momentous Francis 
life and the plot The Real Charlotte, was probably 
suggested the authors the example Violet Martin’s. 
brother-in-law, Colonel Dawson, who owned series 
steam launches that operated 
Cursiter, incidentally, first introduced Captain Thesiger 
the Bruff garden party Chapter III The Real 
inconsistency unnoticed nearly two 
generations readers, four publishers, and the authors 
themselves.) 

The autobiographical background and the slow germina- 
tion The Real Charlotte help explain its distinction 
the collaborators’ third novel, but they are not adequate 
explanation alone. The inspiration and conception remain 
unaccountable. Edith remarks 
biographer after re-reading the novel fifty-two years later 
suggest that she found the novel unaccountable her 
readers and critics did. With remarkable detachment, 
she reported her biographer: finding her 
too tragic and painful. don’t know why Martin and 
young and happy were, should have written 
unhappy 

The ‘unpleasantness’ The Real Charlotte, its 
iconoclasm, its repudiation romantic and sentimental 
values, commences abruptly the opening the book. 
The passage, its style, its mannerisms, and its poetic 
devices, betrays the authorship Violet 


August Sunday afternoon the north side Dublin. 
Epitome- all that hot, arid, and empty. Tall brick 
houses, browbeating each other gloomy respectability 


Wheel-tracks, Chap. IV, 27. 

See letter from Violet Martin James Pinker, March 17, 1903; 
Suzannet Collection, Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

Geraldine Cummins, Dr. Somerville (London: Dakers, 1952),. 
Chap. XVII, 172. 
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across the white streets; broad pavements, promenaded 
mainly the nomadic cat; stifling squares, wherein the 
infant unfashionable parentage taken for the daily 
baking that its substitute for the breezes and the press 
perambulators the Bray Esplanade the Kingstown 
pier. Few towns are duller out the season than Dublin, 
but the dulness its north side neither waxes nor wanes; 
immutable, unchangeable, fixed the stars. 
least appears the observer whose impressions are only 
eye-deep, and are derived from the emptiness the streets, 
the unvarying dirt the window panes, and the almost 
forgotten type ugliness the window curtains. 


The incomplete, laconic phrases which launch this para- 
graph establish the mood and tone the novel, or, one 
nineteenth century reviewer complained, the book’s emphasis 
upon squalor and gloom.** The paragraph whole also 
identifies the milieu the principal characters—of Francie, 
explicitly; Charlotte and Roddy Lambert, obliquely. 
The uniqueness The Real Charlotte among Somerville 
and Ross novels large measure evolves from exactly 
this mood and tone. their earlier books and their 
later books, the authors’ attitude toward their material 
was often romantic subjective. The Real Charlotte, 
however, they achieved point view detached both 
observation and recital. Their tone, elsewhere vindicatory, 
didactic, jocose, nostalgic, here almost clinical. 

When The Real Charlotte was re-issued 1948, 
critic The Times’ Literary Supplement misleadingly 
referred the book ‘social That the 
characters all have special social identity undeniable, 
but not uncommon Anglo-Irish literature. The 
Real Charlotte essentially novel character, the most 
acute and exhaustive character study the authors wrote 
the sixty years their career. The book not only explores 


O’Connor, ‘The Shoneens,’ Weekly Sun, January 19, 1895, 

Double Harness,’ No. 2,414 (May 1948), 
260. 
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the hidden facets Charlotte Mullen’s nature, but also 
ranges freely over gallery characters that encompasses 
the beggars Lismoyle, the servants (portrayed, the 
same reviewer noted, with Russian realism), the tradesmen, 
the middleclass families, the clergy, the officers, and the 
Dysarts Bruff. But more radical than the range 
characters the conception character The Real 
Charlotte. philosophy determinism more 
characteristic naturalism than realism; yet the two 
major characters this novel, Francie Fitzpatrick and 
Charlotte Mullen, are conceived and delineated examples 
determinism. Francie product her environment, 
the first chapter with its squalor and meanness and 
vulgarity proclaims. Though she the only Somerville 
and Ross character conceived terms environmental 
determinism, there evidence the venture was conscious 
and deliberate. The evidence also suggests that the 
experiment was the work Violet Martin, whose social 
conscience always articulate her own articles and 
essays. More important, Violet Martin shows that she was 
aware the concept environmental determinism, and 
impressed it. (Her cousin would have been inclined 
dismiss the idea scornfully.) her memoir her 
brother, Violet Martin proclaims her principle 
selection: ‘The aim the foregoing family 
history has been put forward only such things seem 
have been determining the environment [italics mine] 
and heritage which Robert was born.’ 

The emphasis put upon Francie’s Dublin and Bray 
backgrounds, and upon the meanness these settings 
(evocative the Dublin setting Violet Martin’s Two 
Sunday Afternoons.’ murder story published 
aways 1920) also testifies that Violet Martin conceived 
Francie product environment. Francie con- 
tinually relating her experiences and the events Lis- 


Irish Memories, Chap. 11. 
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moyle the touchstone her earlier environment. Her 
journey Bruff, where she visit while Charlotte 
Dublin, prompts the comparison, Never since she was 
grown had she gone visit, except for night 
two the Hemphills’ summer lodgings Kingstown, 
when such things’ she required were conveyed under 
her arm brown paper parcel, and she and the three 
Miss Hemphills had sociably slept the back drawing- 
room’ (Chapter XVIII). 

This kind retrospect recurs frequently throughout 
the chapters describing Francie’s stay Bruff. But the 
book provides another example, just before the climax, 
Julia Duffy’s funeral cortege approaches Francie the 
road Gurthnamuckla 


Francie felt superstitious thrill she saw it; 
country funeral, with its barbarous and yet fitting crudity, 
always seemed bring death nearer her than the 
plumed conventionalities the hearses and mourning 
coaches that she was accustomed to. She had once been 
the funeral fellow Sunday-school child Dublin, 
and the first verse the hymn that they had sung then 
came back, and began weave itself with the beat 
the mare’s hoofs. (Chapter L.) 


This passage incidentally illustrates the 
sinuating use irony and foreshadowing. indeed the 
funeral cortege that brings death Francie few seconds 
later when her frightened horse shies. 

Christopher Dysart’s bemused appraisal her also 
accents this deterministic conception 


fact, half-past ten o’clock, had gathered 

surprisingly accurate idea Miss Fitzpatrick’s manner 
life, and had secretly been good deal taken aback it. 
said himself, smoked final cigarette, that 
she must nice girl somehow not have been more 
vulgar than she was, and she really must have soul 
saved. There was something about her—some limpid 
quality—that kept her transparent and fresh like running 
stream, and cool, too, thought with grin... (Chapter 
XIX.) 
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And the authors’ commentary upon her romance with 
Lambert corroboration, She had never pretended 
either him herself that she was love with him; 
her engagement had been the inevitable result poverty, 
and aimlessness, and bitterness (Chapter XL). 

What remarkable The Real Charlotte that Francie 
the only character truly conceived product her 
environment. Charlotte different kind figure. 
Ostensibly, her motives are rooted the present and 
inspired her avarice. Little importance attributed 
her background; instead, her domestic frugality her 
financial shrewdness stressed. Only one critic, Stephen 
Gwynn, has noted that sex and frustration were determining 
forces Charlotte’s character. states that The 
Real the ‘only book theirs where sex-psychology 
boldly handled,’ the writers ‘make feel how big, 
how ugly, how dangerous force sex Charlotte, who 
desires love none the less because she 
repulsive.’ says Francie’s own blind, undignified 
passion, All this very completely presented and yet 
with total avoidance physical details: impossible 
more frank less erotic.’ 

Edith Somerville’s reticence about sex her writing 
point that her biographer repeatedly alludes but 
love their sombre novels, nevertheless, was fierce 
elemental force. Charlotte’s unquenchable fury and 
jealousy Francie’s marriage Lambert, the hardest 
blow that life could give her’ (Chapter which 
precipitates the climax the story. Her vengefulness 
inspired not only her thwarted passion,’ the realization 
that Lambert had gulled her into believing that would 
eventually marry her’ (Chapter XXXIX), but also 
Francie’s youth and beauty, keener taunt than the 
rudimentary insult her words’ when she angrily retorts, 


Gwynn, op. cit., 352. 
Cummins, op. cit., Chap. II, 36; Chap. III, 43; Chap. 104- 
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not afraid being old (Chapter 
Charlotte’s demon her ugliness, more terrible deter- 
minism than Francie’s 

hard ask pity for Charlotte, whose many evil 
qualities have without pity been set down, but the seal 
ignoble tragedy had been set her life; she had not asked 
for love, but had come her, twisted burlesque 
the malign hand fate. There pathos well 
humiliation the thought that such thing soul can 
stunted the trivialities personal appearance, and 
fact not beyond the reach sympathy that each 
time Charlotte stood before her glass her ugliness spoke 
her failure, and goaded her revenge. (Chapter XLI.) 


Charlotte has the title role the novel, but even out- 
side the action the story her cousin Francie overshadows 
her. early reviewer Francie often eclipses 
Charlotte the reader’s vision, and she frequently rivals 
her interest. Edith Somerville and Violet Martin, more 
instinctive than academic their writing, often violated 
with impunity the cherished canons fiction, which 
demand unity and focus interest. Irish Cousin, 
their first novel, the uncertain focus upon both Theo and 
Willy Sarsfield was disturbing. The Real Charlotte 
the uncertain focus illusion; the fault lies with the 
reader. The authors, their clinical attitude toward the 
subject matter, not invite any such disposal the 
reader’s sentiments. another the ironies the 
novel that uninvited sympathy bestowed upon 
subordinate character, for the authors are scrupulously 
consistent. They throw the mouse the cat, mouse 
they select the first chapter, and they sit back detached, 
observing the cat—while the reader obstinately directs 
his attention the mouse. Charlotte’s triumph consonant 
with her character, and Francie’s role, however appealing 
she may be, passive one, logical role for product 
environment. She was unable avert her fate 
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she was prevent the capsizing Lough Moyle 
discourage Hawkins’ advances. 

Charlotte, furthermore, the only dynamic character 
the novel. one loses sight her the story 
because, the authors assert, the movements her 
character were akin those some amphibious thing, 
whose strong, darting course under the water only 
marked bubble two ...’ (Chapter XXXIX). The 
reader’s ready sympathy for the exploited likely 
mislead him The Real Charlotte. The story would leave 
taste ashes one’s mouth Francie were not pathetic 
Charlotte’s vengeance were not inexorable. part 
this perverseness, Francie despatched from the scene 
when the reader’s interest her reaches its height, after 
her fight with Charlotte (Chapter XXXIV). 

Charlotte dynamic character, but she scarcely 
developing character. Intensification must not confused 
with development. Charlotte’s character, from which the 
action evolves, postulated the beginning. develop- 
ment Charlotte’s character would destroy the intent 
the novel, and developing Francie Lambert would 
vitiate the unity. Static characters are distinguishing 
feature the novels Edith Somerville and Violet Martin 
wrote. Few, perhaps none, their characters can said 
develop, though some degenerate Dominick does 
Irish Cousin. That Violet Martin and Edith Somerville 
were aware these two techniques characterization 
proven their words the beginning the passage 
cited before about Charlotte’s devious character; there 
they declared, ‘The movements Charlotte’s character, 
for cannet said possess the power development 

The allotment passive and dynamic roles Somerville 
and Ross novels follows distinct pattern, according 
Professor she notes, the garrison 
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people’ seldom give rise action act themselves 
Somerville and Ross fiction, whether The Real Charlotte 
the stories. They are involved action 
precipitated their robust inferiors. the 
trilogy, Major Yeates vacuous; The Real Charlotte, 
Christopher Dysart ineffectual, his mother abstracted, 
and the officers are merely misogynists flirts. This 
cleavage not neat The Real Charlotte, however, 
for doesn’t adhere the lines religion and race’ 
stock. Charlotte, certainly robust, herself member 
the group labelled garrison people,’ values, religion, 
and politics, although she undeniably the social inferior 
the Dysarts. Lambert, Francie, and even the pitiful 
Julia Duffy fall the same category. The pattern that 
Professor MacCarthy perceives Somerville and Ross 
fiction sound, but based upon more than the dis- 
tinction between garrison people’ and robust Irishmen. 
based upon the distinction between the decadence, 
effeteness, complacency the gentry, and the vigour, 
acquisitiveness, and ascensiveness the middleclass, 
whatever its religious political identity. 

its economy and selectivity, The Real Charlotte 
reflects the good training Naboth’s Vineyard. Without 
recourse single hunt the authors manage invest 
this book with considerable action. The stagnancy 
Irish Cousin and the athleticism Naboth’s Vineyard 
have both been discarded, though the overt action 
The Real indeed slight, limited mainly teas, 
visits, and excursions Lough Moyle. The illusion 
vigorousness due the inherent dramatic qualities 
the plot, which suggest violent action modest events, 
when Charlotte intimidates Lambert’s wife, the Turkey 
Hen, into examining his correspondence. The Real 
Charlotte’s principles construction are primarily dramatic, 
without the tedious concern for chronology and continuity 
that marred the authors’ first novel. The central characters 
are unobtrusively introduced the first three chapters, 
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amidst their appropriate backgrounds—Francie Dublin; 
Charlotte Mrs. Mullen’s deathbed Tally Ho; and the 
Dysarts, together with the servile Lambert and the 
decorative Hawkins, the Bruff tennis party. Besides 
introducing the characters and setting the scene, these 
chapters provide incidents typical and peculiar the 
main characters. Both the vulgarity and charm Francie 
are legible her thoughts Sunday school and her 
escapades the way home Mountjoy Square. Chapter 
not only introduces Charlotte but links her Francie, 
betrays her character, closely identifies the setting, fore- 
shadows Charlotte’s and Francie’s prospects, and introduces 
Norry the Boat and the domestic pets—all this about 
five pages. the Bruff garden’ party Chapter III, 
Lady Dysart’s unconventionality apparent she greets 
Charlotte; and nothing could more apt than the debut 
Christopher Dysart, languidly retrieving tennis balls 
for the players his mother’s party. And the authors’ 
studious inattention the recurring figure Lambert 
these introductory chapters not only fillip the 
reader’s curiosity, but also dextrous use progressive 
revelation. 

Part the dramatic structure The Real 
the regular alternation action with description, and 
the sudden transitions mood—the same kind that often 
bewilder the audience the plays Sean O’Casey. Violet 
Martin’s and Edith Somerville’s wonderful use this 
abrupt between grimness and comedy The 
Real Charlotte has been cited The con- 
trast that noted can found not only within the 
scenes, during the Bruff coach-house play (Chapter 
when the farce the improvised stage accents the pathos 
Francie’s predicament, but can also found within 
the chapter sequence, which often alternates between light 
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and dark episodes. chapters the novel are truly 
neutral tone, though some are ambivalent ones like the 
coach-house chapter, where one must determine the mood 
from two conflicting strains. Even the opening chapter 
the book exhibits the same dualism, between the graceless, 
oppressive atmosphere Mountjoy Square and the 
irrepressible spirit the adolescent Francie. 

the pattern chapters one discovers dramatic 
concentration dark episodes two points the story, 
during the complications that lead Charlotte’s fight 
with Francie (Chapter XXXIV) and the denouement 
(Chapters XLIII-LI). Also, thirteen the entire nineteen 
light chapters occur before the middle the book 
imperceptible diminuendo, and nineteen the thirty-two 
dark chapters the book fall the latter half the novel. 

Violet Martin and Edith Somerville can seldom 
regarded structuralists their novels. They were more 
interested character and action, and their fiction 
exhibits the healthy nineteenth-century delight vigorous 
plots. But The Real scarcely invites the charge 
its bulk and its pace the novel conforms more 
leisurely tradition storytelling, but none the less 
possesses peculiar unity and symmetry. the 
introductory Dublin chapter, the Bray interlude (Chapters 
and the Versailles honeymoon 
(Chapter XL), the principal action occurs Lismoyle. 
And with the exception the first chapter, which in- 
troduces Francie fourteen, and the second chapter, 
which introduces Charlotte her aunt’s deathbed 
year before the story truly begins, the main action the 
novel occurs within the space year. Francie arrives 
Lismoyle the middle June (Chapter III), and the 
climax falls the beginning June year later (Chapter 
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LI). The first two chapters, outside the time scheme 
the action, serve prologues the story. They furnish 
the basic exposition dramatically, terms scene and 
incident. 

The symmetry, economy, and irony The Real 
Charlotte are all closely related. For example, Francie’s 
first excursion, fact her first act, after her arrival 
Lismoyle, her ride with Lambert Julia Duffy’s farm 
Gurthnamuckla. The road Gurthnamuckla the 
same fatal road upon which, year later, she meets Julia 
Duffy’s funeral cortege and her death, while riding 
meet her husband. both her first ride and her last 
ride, and the moods have been grimly reversed. The 
symmetry extends the details also. Billy Grainy, the 
beggar who ran errands for Julia Duffy, had greeted 
Francie and Lambert the gate Gurthnamuckla 
the first visit, mumbling benedictions Francie and 
the skirt her habit’ (Chapter VI). When 
Francie meets him again, drunken and grieving the 
road down which his benefactress’s coffin approaching, 
the motif repeats itself, darkly. Once again clutches 
unwelcomely her habit, and, the day, now very 
long ago, when she had first ridden Gurthnamuckla, 
Francie tried shake his hand off her habit (Chapter 
L). Also, Francie’s poor horsemanship, cited irrelevantly 
the outset her first ride with Lambert, which dooms 
her the final ride when her skittish horse startled 
Norry the Boat’s violent outburst over Julia Duffy’s 
coffin. And with ironic fitness, Francie’s poor horsemanship, 
the incapacity Dublin Jackeen’ the result her 
environment, the cause her death. Minor details and 
minor characters that seem gratuitous The Real Charlotte 
often assume unpresaged importance. That galaxy 
secondary characters that makes its debut The Real 
Charlotte has not merely choric role Somerville and 
Ross fiction, but plays part the story. 
The irony The Real permeates the story 
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from the minor complications plot the misnaming 
Susan the Tally tomcat. The Real Charlotte the 
perverseness fate often reminiscent Hardy’s plots, 
when frustrates Francie’s noble intention not 
home her persistent lover, Hawkins, during her 
husband’s absence 


She gave the necessary order, and hurrying into the 
house brought out from the piece corduroy that she 
was stitching lines red silk waistcoat for her 
husband, and with childish excitement the thought 
this expiation, took the path that led the shrubbery 
the hill. she reached its first turn she hesitated 
and stopped, idea further and fuller renunciation 
occurring her. Turning, she called the figure stooping 
among the glossy rows spinach desire that the parlour- 
maid should say that this afternoon she was not home. 
Had Eliza Hackett then and there obeyed the order, 
possible that many things would have happened differently. 
But fate seldom without second string her bow, and 
even Francie’s message had not been delayed Eliza 
Hackett’s determination gather pint green goose- 
berries before she went in, possible that Hawkins 
would, none the less, have found his way the top 
the shrubbery, where Francie was sewing with the assiduity 


Penelope. (Chapter XLVIII.) 


This fortuitous complication comparable the mes- 
senger’s delinquent delivery Clym Yeobright’s con- 
ciliatory letter Eustacia The Return the Native. 

Fate governs the climax the story also. When 
Lambert confesses Francie his embezzlements from the 
Dysart estate, shortly after his confrontation with 
Christopher, Francie’s pride and loyalty forestall her 
elopement with Hawkins. desperation Lambert rides 
Gurthnamuckla ask Charlotte for another loan 
can repay the estate, unaware that Charlotte the person 
who had informed Christopher his dishonesty. Chris- 
topher, however, embarrassed the situation, returns 
tell Lambert that can keep his job and arrange 
reimburse the estate later. But before Francie, her 
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way Gurthnamuckla, can tell Lambert his reprieve, 
she killed the funeral road. The news her death 
carried Gurthnamuckla Norry the Boat, just 
Lambert discovers the real Charlotte and just Charlotte 
finishes telling him Francie’s dalliance with Hawkins. 
Fate capriciously solves the dilemma that Francie faces 
once Christopher’s magnanimity frees her from the moral 
obligation stand her dishonored husband. Fate mocks 
the reprieve that Lambert granted, and fate mocks 
Charlotte’s pitiful vengeance. 

The web fate, irony, and determinism, lend The 
Real Charlotte moral detachment, inevitability and 
universality that none the subsequent Somerville and 
Ross novels attained. The intensity that sustained The 
Real Charlotte was diverted different channel the 
Irish Violet Martin and Edith 
Somerville realized, even insisted, that The Real Charlotte 
was their best book, but they did not soon forget the 
outraged reviews and the protests family and friends 
that greeted the appearance the novel. Their first volume 
Irish stories the other hand won them 
immediate, extravagant acclaim. Dextrous and applauded 
this work, they would need stronger temptation than 
The Real Charlotte’s hostile reception encourage them 
return their earlier sombre vein. The irony, the serious- 
ness, and the realism that elevated The Real Charlotte 
never appeared again their books until after Violet 
Martin’s death, when Edith Somerville tried recapture 
the strain Mount Music and The Big House Inver. 
But herself she could never write the kind book 
they had only once been able write together. Her 
incandescencé and vigor, her robustness and pictorialism 
were incomplete without the reflectiveness, the lyricism, 
and the evocativeness her cousin. The death Violet 
Martin had destroyed the equipoise, for their collaboration 
was partnership poet and painter. 
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THE ORIGINAL TITLE AND THE FIRST EDITION 
SIRIS 


was the original title Berkeley’s And 
which was its first edition? This double question arose 
last summer when were arranging the editions 
Berkeley’s books the Library Trinity College, Dublin, 
for the Bicentenary commemoration his death. gave 
summary the evidence Postscript the Exhibition 
Catalogue, promising fuller treatment later date. 

Every one calls and since thesis that 
every one right so, feel rather like the nurse 
who shook the patient and said: Wake up, and take your 
sleeping-draught.’ Still the study worthwhile. clears 
mystery about the title one the philosophical 
classics, and throws light upon several obscure details 
about the publication that work. 

For the last eighty years the official view among 
Berkeleian scholars has been that the title was 
after-thought, and not original. The first collected edition 
Berkeley’s works (Stock’s, 1784) correctly gave the 
did Wright’s edition (1843). Fraser made the change 
first when 1871 printed the title Chain 
Philosophical reflections..., with footnote the 
square brackets, Added second edition’. Sampson 
his edition 1898 modified and complicated the change, 
saying his Introductory Note, The book first appeared 
1744 Chain philosophical reflections, etc.’; 
its present title from chain, being added 
the second edition...’ Sampson underlined his point 
printing two replicas title-pages, one which agrees 
amussim with the title-page the British Museum 
copy, which more below. his edition Fraser 
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virtually repeated what had said thirty years earlier. 
believe that both Fraser and Sampson were wrong; 
but complex problem, and mistakes are pardonable. 

Jessop, his Bibliography (1934), followed 
Fraser, and though did not reach the correct solution, 
made possible find the correct solution showing 
the complexity the problem and, particular, 
showing that previous references and second’ 
editions were, for the most part, entirely sea. his 
edition (Works, vol. 1953), Jessop guarded. 
prints the long title, and says his Introduction that 
inclines regard the Dublin edition the first edition, 
but states that after collating six editions, dated, 1744, 
‘which the first and which the last—I can neither 
discover nor with certainty infer.’ 

Now rush where Dr. Jessop fears tread. His 
angelic caution was justified, when wrote; since then 
some new facts have come light, and can cautious 
longer; but the truth razor-edge, and dare 
not brief. 

Faulkner’s Dublin Journal for March 17-20, 1744, 
contains the announcement, ‘Next Thursday will 
published Richard Gunne Caple-street, price bound 3/6 
—Siris: Chain Philosophical Reflexions and Enquiries 
concerning the Virtues Tar Water, And divers other 
subjects connected together and arising one from another. 
The next issue the newspaper (March 
20-24) announces, ‘This day 
The title-page this edition has the imprint, Dublin: 
Printed Margt. Rhames, For Gunne, Bookseller 
MDCCXLIV.’ 

this the answer our question? Was this Dublin 
edition the first edition? And was Siris, Chain part 
the original title? would the answer our question 
could sure that this edition preceded the London 
edition. should know for certain that this Dublin 
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edition was the first edition, and that Chain 
was part the original title, could sure that 
the London edition was later than March 1744. 

must have been close thing; for The Gentleman’s 
Magazine its Register Books for April lists Philo- 
sophical Reflections and Enquiriés concerning the Virtues 
Tar-water. Bp. Berkley, pr. 2s. Hitch and Davis’, 
and the body the magazine includes abstract 
the book under roughly the same title, viz., Philosophical 
Enquiries concerning ... The Scots Magazine for April 
also lists the same edition. 

Before any further let make clear that the 
two parts thesis are intimately bound together. 
the book was first published Dublin, Chain 
was part the original title; and Siris, Chain 
was part the original title, the book was first published 
Dublin. the other hand, the book was first published 
London, was not part the original title, and 
Siris was not part the original title, then the book 
was first published London. 

There complication about the words Chain of, 
and avoided mentioning them last two pro- 
positions. Some copies this London edition included 
them the title; some did not. Three extant copies, 
known me, bear their present title-page the short 
form the title, Philosophical Reflexions... One extant 
copy, least, viz., that the British Museum, classed 
has the intermediate form the title, 
Chain philosophical reflexions ... (t.e., without 
and have seen contemporary press-reference the book 
under that title (see below, 49). 

Here, then, are two London copies differing their 
title, and naturally Jessop listed them editions 
his bibliography (21a and 21b). Was right so? 
question expertise that cannot decide. For 
present purpose much simpler speak them 
one edition, and shall so. the title-page makes 
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edition, then obviously wrong. not, not; but 
small matter. The substantial facts are that except 
for their present title-pages all the copies known are 
from the same set-up type. Whether not they have 
the words Chain of’ their title-page, they all have 
the words the heading page 3—a decisive point, 
proving that the London edition, originally set up, 
bore the intermediate title. All copies agree the 
(ib.), the mis-numbering pp. 
25-32, the inverted page 84, and all the variant 
readings that have checked. The present title-pages 
differ, not only the title, but also three further points, 
mere details; the British Museum has Rev. for 
Right Rev., (2) states price, and (3) gives Davis’ address 
as, Holborn, against Gray’s-Inn-Gate, instead of, against 
Gray’s-Inn, Holbourn. 

anomaly—one London set-up with two title- 
pages differing substance, differing the title the 
book they both purport present, and present. What 
the explanation? 

From this point our whole inquiry took its origin. 
For when were arranging the books for the Exhibition, 
Mr. Dougan, Deputy-Librarian, noticed that the 
title-page our copy the London edition cancel. 
Chancing copy the Clogher Diocesan Library few 
days later, found that the same true it. then 
made inquiries about the copies listed Jessop’s biblio- 
graphy, and found that the title-page the Bodleian 
copy cancel, that the present state the Cambridge 
copy impossible tell whether not its title-page 
cancel, and that the British Museum copy 
not cancel. 

that time thought that the British Museum copy 
stood alone having the title, Chain ..., and 
still the only extant copy known for certain have 
uncancelled; but since then have noticed that while the 
London Magazine (London and Dublin editions) for April, 
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1744, lists, Philosophical Reflections ... Bp. 
Berkley. Sold Cooper, pr. Is.’, the same Mazagine 
{London edition only) for May gives abstract the 
book, Chain philosophical reflexions ...’ 
The price not stated, but the footnote states that 
was Printed for Mess. Innys, Hitch, and Davis.’ The 
addition Innys the firm’s name interesting; for 
rules out the suggestion pirated London edition. 
private letter Prior, dated Cloyne, June 19, 1744’, 
Berkeley encloses one his public Letters (no doubt 
Prior), and says, Let one the Letters, cut and stitched 
marble paper, sent every body Dublin whom 
book was given; and let one the copies sent Mr. 
Innys, printed the same size London; also for 
the magazine, where you talk getting inserted.’ These 
few lines are multum parvo for our purpose. They reveal 
Berkeley actually work the matter, dealing with the 
London firm through his agent Prior, Dublin, allowing 
some latitude Prior, but obliging him print the Letter 
first Dublin, and send copy over the London 
publisher printed there. That was his procedure about 
the addendum the book June; was probably his 
procedure about the book itself March. 

puzzled the one shilling copies sold 
Cooper. The main London edition has the two shillings 
price clearly marked the title-page. The British Museum 
copy, however, has price marked there, and have 
wondered whether that batch could have been remaindered, 
and sold cheap. 

These are minor questions that must not allowed 
cloud the main issue. Whatever may have been the reason 
reasons for the London edition and the London 
edition and the two forms the title-page with the short 
title and the intermediate title, respectively, the main 
centre interest whether Dublin London came first, 
and therefore whether the word was, was not, 
part the original What know for certain about 
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the London edition that was originally planned 
come out under the title, Chain philosophical reflexions 
...., that the last minute, after some copies had been 
printed off and issued, was decided substitute new 
title-page, omitting both the Greek term and its English 
equivalent, and that the dull name and style Philo- 
sophical .... the book was introduced, and 
large, the English public and the Scottish public. 

address myself now our main question. answer 
reviewing five lines argument, more less distinct, 
which all point the same direction. These are: 
(1) Berkeley’s personal situation and preferences, (2) the 
anonymity and the disclosure authorship, (3) the list 
Corrigenda Addenda, (4) the price and the style 
publication, (5) the external evidence. The first four 
these arguments, taken separately, are not conclusive; 
taken together they constitute strong case. The fifth 
argument is, think, conclusive. With without help 
from the other arguments, establishes the term 
part the original title and the priority the Dublin 
edition. When undertook this study, thought just 
possible that Fraser and Sampson were right (or one 
them), and that spite all other appearances and 
probabilities some English newspaper might turn with 
advertisement announcement date earlier than 
March 21, 1744 book intitled Philosophical Reflexions 
.... Bishop Berkeley. view the evidence the 
monthlies have now put that idea out head, and 
have dismissed from the realm the possible. 

Consider Berkeley’s personal position. The author 
was the author the Querist. was Irishman, 
with strong sense his duty the Irish public. 
researched tar-water, not make money reputation, 
not even from abstract philanthropy, but primarily 
relieve distress his very doors, the distresses the 
sick poor Cloyne, where there was neither doctor nor 
nurse. would have been seriously out character, 
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had published account his remedy first England. 

wrote most his books Ireland, and published 
most them Ireland. Dublin had close personal 
friend, Thomas Prior, man letters, who often acted 
Berkeley’s literary agent, like-minded friend, who shared 
the full Berkeley’s views Irish nationalism, who had 
written the press asking folk send him particulars 
domestic medicines, and who was the author 
authentick narrative the success tar-water (1746). 
can understand both men, shrewd men affairs, wanting 
spread the news England. cannot see either them 
consenting by-pass Dublin. 

Then consider from Berkeley’s point view the com- 
parative merits the titles. One part the book mainly 
medicinal, and the short title would describe the contents 
that part with fair accuracy. The short title would 
not describe accurately the contents the whole book. 
would further and call misleading title for the 
book whole. The book whole and primarily 
work philosophy written round the concept chain. 
From the philosopher’s point view the notion chain 
essential and central. The whole point the book 
that its philosophical reflections form chain that draws 
the mind gradually upwards from low things the throne 
God. Prior was not philosopher, and would not 
able enter into this aspect Berkeley’s thought. 
The book him, most other folk, would con- 
tribution medicine, containing instructions for the 
preparation and use cheap, domestic remedy—that 
might prove cure-all. Prior, the public, 
the notion chain would irrelevance, not 
positive handicap sales. were given free hand 
about the London edition, feel sure that would have 
made bones about cutting the title. 

the Greek term Prior would feel similar 
way; but for the the term would have double 
attraction; would underline the notion chain, and its 
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brevity, crispness, its flavour learning, its piquancy 
and challenge would strongly appeal Berkeley, the 
experienced man letters. would find just what 
wanted title; short, chic, and easy remember, 
exactly describing the philosophy the work and adding 
the haunting note Greek and Egyptian mysticism. 
his second Esq... (sect. 15), Berkeley 
has note the term that lets see the wealth 
meaning the term possessed for him. the text 
writes, ‘The virtue tar-water, flowing like the Nile 
from secret and occult source, brancheth into innumerable 
channels, conveying health and relief wherever applied’, 
and adds the footnote, The Nile was the ancient 
Egyptians called which word also signifies Greek, 
chain, though not commonly used 
the book the Nile, the book health and wealth, the 
book the golden chain had 
thought it—and must have come early 
(see sects. 220, 274, 284, 303)—he must have been 
most unwilling part with it. were over-ruled 
Prior the London firm, circumstances, would 
have tried retain least the, Chain 

doubt Berkeley could have anticipated the astound- 
ing, short-lived, success his remedy. When occurred 
altered the situation, course. The tar-water, not 
the philosophy, took Ireland and England storm. The 
title, suitable for philosophical work published Dublin, 
was not suitable for medical tract, published London. 
Prior and the London publishers would see the point 
snce; and Berkeley, someone acting for him, consented 
trim his sails catch the London breezes, and trimmed 
his title catch the London sales. word, the 
circumstances the long title could not have been built 
two stages from the short title; but would have 
been perfectly natural for the long title have been cut 
down two stages the short title. 

(2) The Dublin edition was published anonymously, 
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the comparative anonymity initials. first few 
would know that stood for George, Lord 
Bishop Cloyne. the same work had already been 
published London over the author’s name and style, 
the Dublin disguise would affectation. view 
the unusual and un-episcopal character the book, 
however, there would nothing affected unnatural 
witholding the author’s name for the first edition, and 
subsequently disclosing it. The force this argument 
weakened, must admit, the fact that Berkeley con- 
tinued use the G.L.B.O.C. the later Dublin editions, 
even after his name had appeared the London edition, 
and after his authorship had been admitted other ways. 


(3) list eighteen Corrigenda Addenda appended 
the Dublin edition. The London text has all the eighteen 
points correctly. natural say that the London 
edition incorporated the alterations; but the term incor- 
begs the question some extent. think 
the natural way relate the two texts, but have 
admit that the argument not conclusive, and that 
just possible per that the Dublin text was copied 
from the London text, and that the mistakes occurred 
the copying, and were corrected appended List 
before publication. 


(4) The difference price and style publication 
furnishes much stronger argument. The difference 
price substantial, and you have only place copies 
the two editions side side and turn the leaves, 
see that the style the Dublin edition superior every 
way. not that the better edition the 
book higher price should come out before the other; 
but good wine usually served first, and the London 
edition has the look cheap edition hastily put together 
meet sudden demand for the remedy. The style 
the later Dublin editions even worse than that the 
London edition. 
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The first Dublin edition came out the price 3/6, 
bound; its paper and printing are good; has handsome 
running titles, liberal margins and well-spaced sections. 
makes 261 pages octavo—a dignified production worthy 
the philosophy contains. The announced price the 
London edition was (for the book sold Cooper 
1/-, see above, page 49). The author’s name the 
title-page mis-spelt; has running titles, and there 
are serious mistakes the pagination. makes 176 
pages octavo. popular edition response, 
one would think, popular demand for information 
about panacea. One can understand good edition 
best-seller being succeeded cheap edition nearly 
half the price, hurried through the press. cannot regard 
even possible, let alone probable, that the two 
three weeks available cheap, hasty and popular London 
edition should have been followed good, scholarly 
Dublin edition nearly double the price. 


(5) the external evidence mean the evidence from 
outside the covers the book, from references the book 
its author, friend, foe, and the press. The 
evidence the monthlies particularly strong and cogent; 
but stating cannot brief, and must ask the 
indulgence the reader; for this piece work must 
done thoroughly not all. 

Berkeley thought the book and wrote verses 
goes, nowhere called Philosophical Reflexions ... 
The book was praised and attacked 
Berkeley’s three public Letters Prior, repeatedly 
refers Siris, calling himself, the author 
Siris’, and mentioning ‘the several editions 
Anti-Siris (May, 1744) and the shades (July, 1744) 
were tracts whose titles proved that the Dublin title 
Berkeley’s book rapidly made good, and was popularly 
accepted. 
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Turn now the evidence the monthlies. The three 
monthlies with which deal are The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
The London Magazine published London, and The 
London Magazine, published adapted Dublin, and 
locally known Exshaw’s Magazine. The three were not 
independent altogether one another, but how the 
management worked exactly not know. The London 
Magazine (Dublin) has the frontispiece The London 
Magazine (London), and the greater part its contents, 
agreeing pagination and set-up, arule. printed 
for Ed. Exshaw the Bible Cork-hill’, and often 
adds few pages, numbered continuously from month 
month roman figures, giving the local Dublin news, 
and some months extracts from The Monthly Chronologer, 
and April, 1744, extracts from The Magazine. 
important realise that all these monthlies, 
rule, carry items the end their month, and that, 
therefore, they were not published till the following month. 
Exshaw’s Dublin edition the London Magazine for 
March, 1744, for instance, was published the 17th 
know from the following advertisement, 
inserted the Dublin Journal for April second 
mention the public press:— 


(Wednesday, the 17th) will pub- 
lished, Ed. Exshaw the Bible Cork-hill, 
Price 6d. half with large Additions not printed 
the English Edition (being Extracts from Book 
lately published, intitled, G.L.B.O.C. con- 
taining such parts the said Treatise are relative 
the Virtues Tar Water) THE LONDON MAGA- 
ZINE for March 1744...” list its other 
contents follows.) 


English edition’ meant, course, the English 
edition the London Magazine, not the English edition 
Siris. These extracts constitute the whole the Dublin 
addition supplement Exshaw’s London Magazine for 
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March, with the exception quarter page headed, 
Monthly Chronologer for Ireland, March, 1744’. 
The extracts occupy pages xiii-xxv; they are taken prac- 
tically verbatim from Siris and they form very full abstract 
the medicinal portions the book. The heading 
the abstract corresponds exactly that given the 
advertisement quoted above, proving beyond doubt that 
the extracts were taken from the Dublin edition the 
book. That Exshaw devoted virtually the whole his 
supplement the remedy clear proof the stir made 
Dublin the book. The book had been sale 
Dublin for days when Exshaw’s London Magazine 
for March was published; but the other two monthlies, 
The London London Magazine for March, and the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for March, contain mention the book, 
good, bad, indifferent, London edition Dublin edition. 
They did not know time. They took notice it, 
and gave prominence their subsequent numbers, but 
not their March numbers. The inference clear. The 
Bishop Cloyne was celebrated man and noted writer. 
had published book London under his own name 
during the month March, the London monthlies for 
March must have known it, and had they known it, 
they must have taken notice it. 

The London Magazine (London) for April lists the 
book its Monthly Catalogue under the short London 
title, Philosophical reflections ..., and its May number 
gives its own the medicinal portion, based 
the London edition, with the intermediate London 
title, Chain philosophical reflexions .... (This abstract 
twice long that the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
but shorter than Exshaw’s.) 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for April makes feature 
the book (London edition). contains short (three 
page) abstract its medicinal contents prominent 
position, announced the opening page, the abstract 
were made Berkeley himself, viz., XI. the Virtues 
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Tar-Water. Bp. Berkeley.’ the body the 
magazine the title the book Philosophical Enquiries 
Clearly meant that the London edition, 
with the author’s name (mis-spelt) and style, exactly 
that edition. The abstract introduced with striking 
note the effect that the Gentleman’s Magazine had 
anticipated Berkeley its issue for January, 1739, where 
had recommended tar-water remedy for small-pox. 

doubts remain the reader’s mind, beg him 
turn the end the April number the 
Magazine; there will see side side, pages 231 
and 232, Registers Books for March and for April, 
1744. The March Register has mention the book. 
The April Register lists the precise style the London 
edition (Short title, author’s name and style, Hitch and 
Davis). 

The evidence the monthlies decisive. This April 
Register conclusive proof, submit, that the London 
edition was published later than the Dublin edition which 
appeared March argument from silence, 
from speaking silence, from double silence; 
argument, which seems unanswerable, the silence 
(up well April) Dublin about the London edition, 
and London about both editions. 

The book was first published Dublin, and its original 
title was Siris, Chain Philosophical Reflexions ... 

Let carry the argument further. This full title was 
continued the later Dublin edition editions. Their 
title-pages contain the words, ‘The Second Edition, 
improv’d and corrected the (see the announce- 
ment the Dublin Journal for September 1744). 
these there are several varieties, but they all agree, 
think, having 150 pages text. 

The full title appears also several issues, which 
contain their title-pages the words, Dublin Printed, 
London Re-Printed and find hard see any meaning 
those words, the book had been originally published 
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London under different title. Some these copies 
have the words their title-pages, ‘The SECOND 
EDITION, Improved and corrected the AUTHOR’ 
(see the announcement the Gazetteer for May 
8th, 1744); others have instead the words, NEW 
EDITION, With ADDITIONS and 
but they all agree, think, having 174 pages text. 

Thus all the Dublin editions and all the London 
re-prints have the full title. Only one edition (unless the 
change title-page make count two editions), 
the first London edition, has shorter title, and whether 
that shortening had the author’s approval not 
know. know that the full title had the author’s 
approval. The full title was first the and re- 
mained till the end; there is, therefore, reason for calling 
Siris any other name. 

have thank colleagues, Professor Furlong, 
Mr. Dougan, and Mr. O’Sullivan for their kind 
assistance this study; and have received courtesies 
from Mr. Francis, Keeper Printed Books, the 
British Museum, from Mr. Hanson, Keeper 
Printed Books, Bodleian Library, and from the Librarian, 
Cambridge University Library. 
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ORTHODOXY has often found that has worse enemy 
than heterodoxy: indifference which tells that the 
point issue not worth arguing about that the problem 
which seems real the protagonists pseudo-problem. 
This has obviously happened the sphere religious 
controversy—it clearly recognized most quarters to-day 
that the most dangerous attitude that which says: 
‘There nothing choose between rival creeds. 
one them says anything significance.’ There 
close parallel here the position the field ethical 
discussion. Since the time the Sophists, orthodoxy 
has been opposed heterodoxy—and each has surely 
contributed something value the other. 
here taken describe that ethical tradition usually 
referred Idealist, Objectivist. These terms may 
used widely cover those who would agree holding 
that the ethical value-judgment non-derivative and 
cannot explained explained away terms 
psychological, sociological economic forces. 
wish stress the term think especially 
their agreement that the judgment does 
really attach predicate subject and fact that here 
have subject and its property, natural non-natural. 
The agreement certainly not details but enough 
distinguish fairly well-defined group. The traditional 
opposition has been provided the Subjectivists 
Naturalists—those who hold that ethical judgment 
nothing more than statement what psychologically 
acceptable me; statement feelings about 
course action type character (cf. Hume). 

This has been the approximate position the opposing 
forces since Socrates and the Sophists. The Naturalist 
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has often been accused Cynicism, but the real Cynic 
has appeared only within the last years among the 
followers the Analytical school Ayer. They tell 
that Ethical judgments are the same logical order 
interjections; they merely betray our feelings does 
blush exclamation annoyance. There can then 
argument about them—we are deluding ourselves 
when engage ethical controversy. There really 
nothing argue about. this that has been described 
tones horror D’Arcy fiddling while the world 
burns’. This the theory which stands successor 
The Subjectivist represents the situation as, approved 
and disapproved ’,—and are inclined say, 
all right. Why shouldn’t one approve and one 
disapprove? entitled his own feelings’. The 
critic the Analytical school sees once that ask 
true that good not equivalent questioning 
the factual truth the descriptive judgment A’s 
feelings approval. adopts what more less 
‘counsel despair’ and says doesn’t make sense 
ask whether true false—these distinctions just 
not apply. These views have been stated with varying 
emphasis Russell, Ayer and Carnap; and ethics, along 
with metaphysics, has been explicitly rejected. (See 
especially Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntax, 31.) 
The important questions then seem these:— 


What the value the contribution made the 
opponents the objective theory? 


Can accept this contribution without taking 
the position which has seemed its natural 
consequence—the total rejection metaphysics 
and ethics? 


Most text-books begin telling that Ethics 
science. This may quite correct beginning but the 
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consequences have not always been helpful. During 
the last few centuries science’ has come more and more 
identified men’s minds with the physical sciences 
—and quite understandably so. result, call ethics 
science has come mean that should conform the 
rules and standards and methods physical science. 
When the scientist faced with disagreement his method 
set forth the information himself has collected 
and which bases his conclusions: show that the 
acceptance that information logically involves the 
acceptance his conclusions. Consider the simple case 
the scientist who says: This food beneficial 
convince gives certain information—that 
this food when analysed found contain vitamins 
which are essential for growth. The only matters which 
can challenge him are factual—if accept what 
says about them there further ground for discussion. 
With this the background model there has been 
tendency ethical discussion, 
tendency see its purpose the gaining mental assent 
certain propositions. The aim Socrates was, explicitly 
‘What Justice?’, etc.—i.e., reach satisfactory defini- 
tions the ethical conceptions which would accepted 
his hearers. anyone did not accept the definition 
then further information would eventually bring him into 
agreement. That tradition has been obstinate—the business. 
Ethics has been definitions the Good, Right, Duty, 
etc.—a business far removed from the living concerns 
every-day existence. 

matter fact, moralists have very seldom been 
able confine themselves what they considered the 
real business Ethics. They have repeatedly found 
themselves forced away from its abstractions the 
concrete situations life where decisions and choices must 
made. The aim the educationalist increase 
knowledge and sometimes the aim the moralist coincides 
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with this—but not usually. The ethical teacher con- 
cerned primarily with the way men act and react certain 
situations and sometimes his purpose attained the 
giving information. The builder may restrained 


from using shoddy material pointed out him that. 


men’s lives will depend the strength his construction, 
its essentials swindle. But those are the exceptions. 
most cases greater amount factual information 
about the case question does not resolve the difficulty. 
Some members public board wish spend certain 
sum money road-making: others wish use for 
the construction park. not likely that any amount 
facts and figures will make them see eye-to-eye about the 
matter. Instances this kind are repeated endlessly 
ideals, clash personalities—and the minority 
party has surrender without being the least con- 
vinced. 

The contrast brought out quite clearly when ask: 
How does the moralist know when has been successful?’ 
The scientist satisfied when give intellectual assent 
the thesis defending—when admit that those 
facts are indubitable and that they really prove the 
conclusion. But the moralist cannot satisfied with this: 
not enough for him when say, for example, Yes, 
you are right; one ought not gamble’. must show 
our actions that agree with him; conformity 
the sphere action that desires. must show that 
this principle has become integral part our code 
behaviour and that has become operative our lives. 
When say good’ may saying something about 
but certainly saying something about myself. 
saying that, when the occasion arises and decision 
not complicated any other factors, will always 
choose preference non-X. This why can ask 
concerning person who has put forward value-judgment: 
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Does really believe that?’ not ask concerning the 
mathematician: Does really believe that the square 
the hypotenuse equal the sum the squares 
the other two question would not make sense. 
But when person, country, says that peace good, 
find quite natural ask whether they really believe 
it. And find that that person acts provocative way, 
really believe that peace good’. man preaches 
about the moral value honesty and does his best 
swindle the tax collector, say quite rightly that 
hypocrite. the language the logician declaration 
quality character question. seems certain then, 
that acceptance the proposition good’ does 
mean least that attitude one moral 
approbation. can leave for the moment the question 
whether there any additional meaning which 
essential. 

the recognition this undoubted fact has lain 
the strength and the attractiveness the subjective 
interpretation over the centuries. Many have seen its 
undesirable implications and yet have been unwilling 
give for what has seemed them less adequate 
theory. find expressions the writings ethical 
thinkers from the Sophists down those the present 
day. the most probable interpretation Protagoras’ 
controversial dictum, Man the measure all 
expressed uncompromising terms Hobbes: 
‘But whatsoever the object any man’s appetite 
desire; that it, which for his part calleth Good: And 
the object his hate and aversion, Evill: For those words 
Good, are ever used with relation the person 
that useth them: There being nothing simply and absolutely 
so; nor any common Rule Good and Evill taken 
from the nature the objects themselves’ (Leviathan, 
ch. 6). And Hume: Morality ... consists not any 
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matter fact, which can the under- 
standing. The vice (of wilful murder) entirely escapes you, 
long you consider the object. You never can find it, 
till you turn your reflexion into your own breast, and 
find sentiment disapprobation, which arises you, 
towards this action ... lies yourself, not the 
object. that when you pronounce any action character 
vicious, you mean nothing, but that from the con- 
stitution your nature you have feeling sentiment 
blame from the contemplation (Treatise Human 
Nature, edited Selby-Bigge, 468). And one the 
modern statements Stevenson (Ethics and 
Language, 21) where translates ‘This good’ as. 

The very persistence this theory suggests that 
must contain something worth saying. does enlarge the 
relevant area consciousness giving place emotion, 
and does justice the close connection which 
feel there must between what good and what is. 
satisfying. The theory also makes sense that perennial 
stumbling-block moralists—the wide divergency 
ethical judgments passed different people the same 
object. shows how, even when the same information 
possessed both parties, one may say This 
and the other, No, bad’. They just feel differently 
about it, the subjectivist says, and there nothing more 
say. 

With these undoubted advantages however, have 
apparently accept very grave disadvantage—i.e., 


the complete loss objectivity ethical judgment. This. 


seems follow naturally and inevitably when make 
such judgment merely expression feelings. 
These are private and personal, and one has any right 
dictate how shall feel towards any object. 
Protagoras’ dictum developed into the negative relativism 
Gorgias and the later Sophists for whom the very 


conception law itself had been discredited. Hobbes. 
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sees that moral chaos inevitable unless the authority 
the Leviathan accepted final the matter values 
—there common rule good and evil found 
the objects themselves. the passage quoted from Hume 
the phrase occurs from the constitution your 
suggesting that your judgment matter personal 
taste. escape this undesirable consequence Hume 
makes unwarranted assumption—that all men who 
possess the same information about will have the same 
sentiment approbation disapprobation towards it. 
has forgotten that made the sentiment depend 
the first place the constitution your nature’ which 
surely variable any term could be. Contemporary 
writers recognize the consequence but unlike their pre- 
decessors they not try escape it. accepted 
matter course and its acceptance has led charges 
cynicism. Russell writes: ‘The statement This 
makes assertion, but expresses wish: since affirms 
nothing, logically impossible that there should 
evidence for against it, for possess either truth 
falsehood’ (Religion and Science). Ayer says: ‘It 
impossible dispute about questions value’ (Language, 
Truth and Logic). Corresponding statements are made 
Ogden and Richards and Carnap. All these writers 
would agree that the only dispute possible about matters 
fact and even after this dispute has been settled one 
person may approve and another may disapprove. 
may hope that they will agree or, like Hume, may 
assume it, but there necessity that they should. 
But there one variety modern ethical theory 
which, while must classed with those have called 
subjective, not content give all claim objectivity. 
that already mentioned—the thesis propounded 
Stevenson Ethics and Language. Instead talking 
about ‘sentiment’ uses the word 
which gives more appearance solidity. 
What state ethical judgment our attitude 
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towards the object question. Stevenson has seen that 
very serious objection the subjective theory that 
does not account for the contradiction between This 
good’ and bad’. There contradiction 
between saying: approve this’ and saying 
and even ridiculous say that there such thing 
contradiction ethical discussion. certainly 
intend contradict one another fairly often. Stevenson’s 
contention that these cases have clash dis- 
agreement attitude. ethical judgment equivalent 
descriptive proposition about attitude, and 
addition imperative whose object the reproduction 
attitude others. The clash not then having 
one attitude and another—the clash comes when 
tries change B’s attitude and tries change A’s. 
There nothing illusory about this kind disagreement. 
Stevenson denies that his system without rational 
foundation’ ‘intersubjective validity’ and that 
leads moral chaos’ (Ethics and Language, 27). 
justified his claim? Can based the kind 
disagreement which allowed for his interpretation? 
When says good’ and does not agree, 
says No, and intends contradict the very 
statement that has made. only the two state- 
ments are really contradictory that some attempt must 
made reconcile them—i.e., only they are logically 
incompatibie. But there nothing incompatible A’s 
approving and B’s disapproving and each trying 
change the other’s attitude. There disagreement 
certainly; also there disagreement when says: 
prefer grow flowers garden’ and says: 
always grow vegetables mine But not disagreement 
which would lead one say that either wrong. 
contradictory that should have different attitudes 
the same time, but there nothing incompatible 
about approval and your disapproval. The addition 
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the imperative well’ makes real difference 
—in all our attitudes, opinions and feelings wish for 
the agreement others. This not peculiar our 
attitudes moral approval and disapprovai—we are 
delighted when find that another person has adopted 
the same attitude have novel play piece 
music. certainly may that have been contradicted 
when another disapproves what approve—but is, 
perhaps, more the nature blow vanity, 
even insult those whose authority accept. 
have here clash wills personalities and can 
call disagreement certainly but not the kind 
disagreement there must are talk objectivity 
independent—there inference from the truth one 
the falsity the other. But the judgments 
and not good’ are not logically independent 
—the one really intended contradict the other. 
The problem will clarified look for moment 
methodology. What actually happens case ethical 
disagreement? says ‘This good’, which will 
assume for the moment equivalent approve 
his attitude the matter question? some relationships 
the mere statement enough—the very fact that 
approves enough for and adopts the same attitude 
without further question. This is, however, the level 
the master-slave relationship where the slave has retained 
nothing his own personality. the relationship 
the totalitarian state the citizen who has given 
the right and the responsibility making his own 
mind—the relationship pictured the 
Leviathan. But relationship freedom mere dictation 
has place and will have adopt some other method. 
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may persuade agree with him using language 
which emotively affective and using words which 
have certain strong associations for Now there nothing 
bad about such method when used conscientiously, 
but does lend itself unscrupulous use and addition 
has the defect being temporary nature. Decisions 
based emotion alone are notoriously fickle and will, 
doubt, short time, just strongly influenced 
persuasion different nature. gain real agreement 
that worth while must put forward the supporting 
reasons for his own judgment that will accept both 
them and the judgment based them. The question 
which must answered then this: ‘Can one accept 
theory which contains the advantages the subjective 
interpretation and, the same time, speak reasons 
for the ethical judgment?’ 

Now for the subjectivist, whether speaks feelings 
‘attitudes’, the reasons for the judgment This 
must the reasons for his own personal reaction 
his judgment good’ can, according the sub- 
jectivist hypothesis, give the reasons for his statement 
completely convinced A’s argument—but what 
the result? will say: Yes, understand now why 
you approve and why quite natural for you 
so. But those arguments which are conclusive for 
you don’t mean thing me’. sees why A’s attitude 
what but sees reason why his should the 
same. The insuperable difficulty this type theory is, 
course, that according there cannot any valid 
inference from factual statement the judgment 
value. There can logical inference from any given 
fact attitude yours: may regrettable, but 
so. gives the reasons which, being psychologically 
him, have led his approval: gives the 
reasons which have led his disapproval: and the result. 
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complete deadlock. both good and bad and Ethics 
must indeed rejected useless. 

Stevenson, however, attaches great importance the 
imperative aspect the value-judgment which 
command the agreement others. approve this: 
well’, his full translation. The reasons 
given for the judgment must simply the justification 
for the command. can justify our command close 
the window—so also can justify our command 
approve. But turns out that the supporting reason for 
our command approve that our opinion 
leads desirable consequences—and this precisely the 
reason for our own approval. Nothing new all added 
when talk support for the imperative—we have 
simply got the same thing over again, i.e., the reasons 
which happen acceptable this person that, 
and which his approval depends. not this means 

what must the failure these attempts 
attributed? Surely the fact that have confused the 
task Ethics with that Psychology. one will deny 
that most useful task investigate the various 
factors which account for our attitudes instead attribut- 
ing them vaguely, Hume did, constitution 
our nature’. But this nothing more than description, 
and all can get this means are generalisations— 
which there may quite well exceptions. have 
seen that use say approve this’ when 
are trying change the attitude another: 
more use say men who have correct infor- 
mation about this approve friend may claim his 
right belong the and that that. have 
started off treating value-judgment could 
completely translated into another judgment from which 
the notion ‘value’ has been dropped. can retain this 
conception, however, without going back the theory that 
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natural otherwise. have seen that the moralist’s 
concern with men’s attitudes, with trying get them 
approve this and disapprove that. Now 
have definition which significant and yet which has 
retained the peculiar flavour the original value- 
judgment. This analysis makes sense common 
experience—that being unwilling approve when 
feel that ought to. quite possible for man 
admit that good and yet unwilling say 
sincerely that approves because knows that 
will not always choose instead any alternative. 

How does this affect the question 
methodology? saw that when gives the reasons for 
his own approval, not inevitably convinced. But 
suppose can say These are not just personal reasons 
approval—they are reasons which show that this worthy 
approval’. this sense can talk about valid’ 
not need ask accept certain reasons 
just because they happen reasons. ask him 
accept them because they are good reasons and should 
accepted and either has agree with else con- 
tradict me. cannot maintaining that his judgment 
logically independent mine. seems then that 
this way can retain the truth expressed the sub- 
jective approach, namely, that ethical discussion 
are concerned with men’s attitudes, and the same time 
escape from the lack objectivity and intersubjective 
validity which have seemed natural consequences 
that approach. But the problem has been over- 
simplified here and the difficulty only pushed into the 
background. Objectivity has been gained only the 
term ‘worthy approval’ not variable—only 
means the same for and and all others there any 
possibility coming the end the argument. looks 
very often this were not the case. says 
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sentiment worthy approval’ and says Nonsense; 
only sign weakness and should not encouraged 
the term really being used different senses? will 
argue that worthy approval because its 
exercise lessens the total human suffering. will say 
approval—but doesn’t’. The argument then 
factual question and both mean the same worthy 
approval’. But suppose says agree that does 
lessen the total human suffering but that doesn’t make 
say perhaps that the factor which brings about the 
closer integration the parts society, hoping that 
will agree that would entitle called worthy 
approval’. What required then statement the 
considers it. Now this possible? 

There certainly lack suggestions—ethical 
writers and thinkers have always been only too ready 
supply such general principles which they were confident 
would win the agreement mankind. Unfortunately 
that confidence has not been justified. The principle 
principles which seek must have reference the 
consequences the choice question—otherwise 
have mere tautology since approval’ 
equivalent But not necessarily hedonistic 
Utilitarianism. recent suggestion that put forward 
Toulmin Reason Ethics (p. 159), where maintains 
that the test question Does this avoidable 
And lest this too negative supplemented 
the further question Which alternative will enable 
members the community lead fuller and happier 
lives?’ But again does not seem possible that these 
principles should command universal assent. Who can 
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what that makes life fuller’ and happier’? Rival 
parties each claim that the adoption its own programme 
will have these results—one unrestricted freedom and 
the other rigid control. What are the qualities whose 
possession makes life richer and fuller and 
there scale which their value may measured? 

seems impossible, when think the history 
Ethics, hope for any general principles conduct 
acceptable all and yet not entirely empty meaning 
because their vagueness. The only solution lies 
discovering series principles axioms each one dealing 
with one particular quality life, any which qualities, 
when obviously dominant any human situation makes 
that situation (when considered end itself) seem 
worthy approval any rational being. Examples 
which would entitled place the list would be:— 
Happiness, other things being equal, always preferable 
misery, kindness cruelty, beauty ugliness, knowledge 
ignorance, honesty duplicity, self-control licence, 
and freedom slavery. Completeness such list 
not practical possibility but these give indication 
what required. They are near being axioms 
can come Ethics. Suppose and are discussing 
the advisability spending public money 
for occupational training delinquents. insists that 
they should shut away from society; says that 
they should trained because will enable them lead 
better lives. justify himself, will have point out 
what personal qualities are going developed those 
treated and those qualities must obviously preferable 
any alternative. Axiomatic statements this kind 
must form the basis any objective theory Ethics. 
Suppose that someone denies that there anything 
objectionable about cruelty and cannot see any reason 
prefer kindness personal quality. don’t really 
try argue with him persuade him—we say that 
lacks moral perception even that suffering 
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from some perversion. any rate, would hesitate 
describe him normal responsible human being. 
the legal phrase has it, does not know the nature and 
quality his acts. 

question may naturally arise concerning the nature 
this moral perception which has been mentioned. 
What its object? What that perceived common 
these various qualities experience the basis 
which say that they are value? Can arrive 
any formula which will enable say, concerning any 
suggestion, which alternative preferred? There 
must such formula otherwise could never begin 
make ethical decisions for ourselves extend our value 
judgments all the fields human experience. 

Our first notions responsibility probably come from 
the teaching our elders that some things are good and 
are sought and other things are evil and are 
avoided. Further reflection, however, shows that real 
responsibility implies personal conviction the goodness 
the end based our moral perception. Now have 
seen that judge situation good when possesses 
constituent one more those qualities have 
described being intrinsic value and worthy 
approval. have said that happiness, for example, 
when considered preferable the opposite. 
What the object our perception which gives rise 
our approval? may watch group children their 
play and say There happiness’ and the object 
perception, the thing that certain psychological 
state. But not the discerning the psychological 
state that makes say This good worthy 
approval’. This would bring back again the 
naturalistic would suggest that apprehend 
unique quality which can only describe 
perception and which our approval rests. very 
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phenomenon. look picture and ‘see’ its beauty; 
examine logical argument and ‘see’ its validity; 
hear judge’s decision and the justice it. 
These qualities are the objects rational apprehension 
not always equally easy discern: naturally 
most striking extreme cases, as, for instance, case 
the purposeless infliction pain where should not 
hesitate say that its opposite present. But the fact 
that sometimes difficult perceive does not justify 
denying its existence. The ability perceive this 
ethical value may destroyed through misuse: may 
require trained educated: but since rational 
apprehension its findings may tested rationally. 
may ask, for example, whether being consistent with 
itself finding value certain situation. The point 
stressed is, course, that our ethical approval 
not merely subjective—any more than our satisfaction 
with conclusive demonstrative proof Geometry 
subjective. Any quality then, whose apprehension brings 
with this unique sense ethical value ought 
added our list axioms. Mistakes will made but 
can confident that, since our apprehension rational, 
will self-correcting and that, extending the area 
its experience and eliminating what inconsistent, 
fully integrated set values can attained. 

Here, then, have foundation and starting-point 
for ethical discussion. have found certain ultimate 
values which cannot questioned within the framework 
ethical discussion. When correctly related 
any them, then can say that not only approved 
but that itself worthy approved—and that 
reasons are good reasons which one can gainsay. 
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wisH examine the idea choice and try 
determine whether relevant rational experience. 
Many philosophers postulate faculty choice will; 
they distinguish from the intelligence, and they ascribe 
this will the power choosing between alternative actions, 
and they identify freedom with such act the will. 
hope argue that cannot thus separate will from 
intelligence, and that, far can admit the idea 
choice human activity, belongs low level 
rational experience and primitive form freedom. 
Popular language seems support the view that there 
little, any, intrinsic value choice; speak, for 
example, choice plums, selected rashers and, emphatically, 
choice selected chocolates; Hobson’s choice” refers 
hackney-horses, and the phrase beggars cannot 
articles luxury; the epithet choosy seems 
imply poor view choice; the select vestryman 
certainly very worthy person, but shall probably find 
that the rector’s nominee, and there was very little 
choice about his appointment. Choice, fact, popular 
speech generally applied material objects such 
plums tobacco, which have little value; the choice 
selection may made reference standard, but 
this seems depend subjective taste, feeling appetite, 
that there obligation agree with it. Who, 
the other hand, would speak choice books poems 
select conduct, and who would call system philosophy 
religious beliefs choice selected? 

Let now turn the idea the rational, right 
moral action, that may discover whether involves 
the notion choice. briefly consider the idea 
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decisions which are objectively right, refers its 
common norms laws and deduces from them certain 
action right appropriate the particular circum- 
stances. These may obscure and difficult determine; 
there may also conflict principles major 
premisses; duty country may call for one action, and 
duty family for another. But thought 
reason must act; indecision fatal it. subject 
then must decide what the right action; there appear 
alternative courses open him, and seems that 
given choice between them. time war, for 
example, may either join the forces serve home. 
That action moral objectively right, which the 
particular case will best serve the 
experience. The choice, there choice, must made 
practical reason, and must guided principles 
which are valid for everyone; hence, soon one action 
seen the right one, practical reason must decide 
it. The other actions which seemed possible are 
now seen wrong and are rejected. There 
longer any alternative; choice has disappeared, for reason 
has decided, and there appeal abstract thought- 
less will. long the decision just, makes 
difference whether made the individual himself 
reached universal principles applied the concrete 
case, since the question not what may wish but rather 
what ought do. seems, accordingly, that, when 
really deliberate and refer our actions objective 
standards, choice, which subjective individual, 
disappears, for certain action justifies itself the bar 
reason, and the alternatives eliminate themselves. 

may briefly illustrate the problem considering 
the work selection committee, who are entrusted with 
picking cricket appointing professor. The 
intellect must decide between the candidates, and likes and 
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dislikes must not allowed interfere; most cases 
decision easy, and there question choice, for 
candidates not conform the required standard they 
eliminate themselves, whereas others may said pick 
themselves. some cases may hard decide, 
e.g. between who good batsman, and who 
good bowler; the committee must decide that one must 
dropped, will ask whether they are equally good 
fieldsmen and whether more necessary strengthen 
the bowling the batting the side. Similar questions 
arise have fill vacant chair; what required 
not only good scholar, but good teacher and colleague 
and man who can trusted fair and just all 
his dealings. considerations, well and 
truly deliberate, will narrow the field that becomes 
obvious which candidate should appointed. The 
committee does not choose between the candidates, but one 
approves himself his qualifications, and the rest rule 
themselves out. The decision rests the intellect, and 
because this so, those who are qualified judge, they 
reflect conscientiously, are left with choice. seems 
absurd speak the intellect choosing between alter- 
natives, for, given the same premisses, all who think must 
come the same conclusion. Choice will occur only 
candidates equally satisfy the standards required; thought 
then indifferent, and may leave the decision feeling. 
because the factor choice ruled out that jury 
can normally trusted come unanimous decision 
they have, course, expert advice from the judge 
questions law, and they may also helped the 
knowledge that they cannot return their homes until 
they have given verdict. 

Thought may called subjective, because thinking 
subjects think it, but considered the content our 
thinking, objective, for different subjects must think 
the same way the same thought content, and arrive 
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phenomenon. look picture and ‘see’ its beauty; 
examine logical argument and its validity; 
hear judge’s decision and the justice it. 
These qualities are the objects rational apprehension 
not always equally easy discern: naturally 
most striking extreme cases, as, for instance, case 
the purposeless infliction pain where should not 
hesitate say that its opposite present. But the fact 
that sometimes difficult perceive does not justify 
denying its existence. The ability perceive this 
ethical value may destroyed through misuse: may 
require trained educated: but since rational 
apprehension its findings may tested rationally. 
may ask, for example, whether being consistent with 
itself finding value certain situation. The point 
stressed is, course, that our ethical approval 
not merely subjective—any more than our satisfaction 
with conclusive demonstrative proof Geometry 
subjective. Any quality then, whose apprehension brings 
with this unique sense ethical value ought 
added our list axioms. Mistakes will made but 
can confident that, since our apprehension rational, 
will self-correcting and that, extending the area 
its experience and eliminating what inconsistent, 
fully integrated set values can attained. 

Here, then, have foundation and starting-point 
for ethical discussion. have found certain ultimate 
values which cannot questioned within the framework 
ethical discussion. When correctly related 
any them, then can say that not only approved 
but that itself worthy approved—and that 
reasons are good reasons which one can gainsay. 
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examine the idea choice and try 
determine whether relevant rational experience. 
Many philosophers postulate faculty choice will; 
they distinguish from the intelligence, and they ascribe 
this will the power choosing between alternative actions, 
and they identify freedom with such act the will. 
hope argue that thus separate will from 
intelligence, and that, far can admit the idea 
choice human activity, belongs low level 
rational experience and primitive form freedom. 
Popular language seems support the view that there 
little, any, intrinsic value choice; speak, for 
example, choice plums, selected rashers and, emphatically, 
choice selected chocolates; Hobson’s choice” refers 
hackney-horses, and the phrase cannot 
choosers” articles luxury; the epithet choosy seems 
imply poor view choice; the select vestryman 
certainly very worthy person, but shall probably find 
that the rector’s nominee, and there was very little 
choice about his appointment. Choice, fact, popular 
speech generally applied material objects such 
plums tobacco, which have little value; the choice 
selection may made reference standard, but 
this seems depend subjective taste, feeling appetite, 
that there obligation agree with it. Who, 
the other hand, would speak choice books poems 
select conduct, and who would call system philosophy 
religious beliefs choice 

Let now turn the idea the rational, right 
moral action, that may discover whether involves 
the notion choice. briefly consider the idea 
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rational experience, find that experience dominated 
thought. are not concerned with the experience 
the animal the child, which mainly the sensuous 
level and passive compared with that the adult 
man; their cognition uncritical, largely determined 
association and habit, and their actions are dictated the 
most stirring impulse emotion. 

Man, the other hand, conscious himself 
distinct from the world, and obliged, rational 
being, construct intelligible experience common 
with other men. This involves background objective 
ideas and principles, that builds world 
knowledge which governed law and order; 
able reference reject untrue popular opinions, 
superstitions and illusions. The same applies the world 
practice. has learn how act rational being; 
endowed with ends for the good himself and the 
race; thinking being, obliged order these and 
all his acts the objective idea justice common 
social experience, which all ends are harmony. 

Thought brings freedom experience; thought 
not something given from without nor the mechanical 
resultant impulses, external internal. Thought 
both universal and the free, spontaneous activity the 
individual, which constructs experience his 
own; thought may mistaken, ignorant and conflict 
with itself, but autonomous and self-developing; 
may wrong, but can correct itself and achieve truth, 
goodness and true freedom. 

Human action the exercise practical reason 
the individual pursuit his ends. The problem 
practice harmonise the claims reason for objectivity, 
universality and necessity with subjectivity, the satisfaction 
the particular ends the clear that 
there scope here for conflict between subjectivity and 
objectivity. certain cases, with Hamlet, the objective 
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content thought may dominate subjectivity that there 
much reflection and deliberation but decision 
action; may then say that subjective activity 
paralysed, and theoretical reason usurps the place 
practical. the subject thinks before acts, and says 
for his actions are not determined instinct and feeling, 
but his judgments right and what should do. 
his judgments decisions are determined the 
common principles conduct, his actions are objectively 
right. Free choice arises when man’s decisions merely 
express his feelings and wishes; the choice free because 
independent the norms thought; will try 
show that there legitimate field for free choice, where 


subjective activity does not contradict objective values; 


there conflict, the action wrong and calls for 
punishment. should then distinguish between free 
action general and true realised 
freedom not mere spontaneity nor free choice, but 
the experience which the subject freely directs his ends 
harmony with the objective values reason. 

must refuse regard thought intellect and 
will two faculties which are distinct from one another; 
abstract will from intellect make thoughtless 
and arbitrary, and such abstract will operates 
freedom choice voluntary actions, they are not the 
actions thinking being. the other hand, thought 
intellect abstracted from will activity, becomes 
inert and static, like painted picture image, 
which life and intelligence are absent; all thought, then, 
active, and will practical reason. 

The truth seems that all rational experience 
guided thought, and that its aim may either cognitive 
conative, theory practice. thought cognitive, 
its aim arrive conclusions which are true and valid; 
thought practical, can arrive conclusions 
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decisions which are objectively right, refers its 
common norms laws and deduces from them certain 
action right appropriate the particular circum- 
stances. These may obscure and difficult determine; 
there may also conflict principles major 
premisses; duty country may call for one action, and 
duty family for another. But thought practical 
reason must act; indecision fatal it. The subject 
then must decide what the right action; there appear 
alternative courses open him, and seems that 
given choice between them. time war, for 
example, may either join the forces serve home. 
That action moral objectively right, which the 
particular case will best serve the common 
experience. The choice, there choice, must made 
practical reason, and must guided principles 
which are valid for everyone; hence, soon one action 
seen the right one, practical reason must decide 
it. The other actions which seemed possible are 
now seen wrong and are rejected. There 
longer any alternative; choice has disappeared, for reason 
has decided, and there appeal abstract thought- 
less will. long the decision just, makes 
difference whether made the individual himself 
reached universal principles applied the concrete 
case, since the question not what may wish but rather 
what ought do. seems, accordingly, that, when 
really deliberate and refer our actions objective 
standards, choice, which subjective 
disappears, for certain action justifies itself the bar 
reason, and the alternatives eliminate themselves. 

may briefly illustrate the problem considering 
the work selection committee, who are entrusted with 
intellect must decide between the candidates, and likes and 
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dislikes must not allowed interfere; most cases 
decision easy, and there question choice, for 
candidates not conform the required standard they 
eliminate themselves, whereas others may said pick 
themselves. some cases may hard decide, 
e.g. between who good batsman, and who 
good bowler; the committee must decide that one must 
dropped, will ask whether they are equally good 
fieldsmen and whether more necessary strengthen 
the bowling the batting the side. Similar questions 
arise have fill vacant chair; what required 
not only good scholar, but good teacher and colleague 
and man who can trusted fair and just all 
his dealings. considerations, well and 
truly deliberate, will narrow the field that becomes 
obvious which candidate should appointed. The 
committee does not choose between the candidates, but one 
approves himself his qualifications, and the rest rule 
themselves out. The decision rests the intellect, and 
because this so, those who are qualified judge, they 
reflect conscientiously, are left with choice. seems 
absurd speak the intellect choosing between alter- 
natives, for, given the same premisses, all who think must 
come the same conclusion. Choice will occur only 
candidates equally satisfy the standards required; thought 
then indifferent, and may leave the decision feeling. 
because the factor choice ruled out that jury 
can normally trusted come unanimous decision 
they have, course, expert advice from the judge 
questions law, and they may also helped the 
knowledge that they cannot return their homes until 
they have given verdict. 

Thought may called subjective, because thinking 
subjects think it, but considered the content our 
thinking, objective, for different subjects must think 
the same way the same thought content, and arrive 
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the same conclusions from it. may, perhaps, say 
that the part which the thinking subject plays the 
process consists allowing the relevant ideas develop 
themselves the mind; must, course, ask the 
appropriate questions, pay due attention, concentrating 
certain field thought, and exclude what irrelevant 
and would interfere with the thought we, 
then, give ourselves thought, having, Bishop Butler 
says, quiet hour leisure for reflection, the thought 
content becomes active and develops itself our minds, 
that while may said think it, may equally 
say that thinks itself us. This certainly seems 
true simple cases cognition and conation, and also 
more complex ones, the appropriate background 
ideas present; column figures will add the 
same total for all minds, and equations will solved 
the same way for all mathematicians, and similarly the 
same decisions will issue different minds when they 
deliberate from the same premisses. 

Let take another simple example right 
rational action. may imagine shipwreck, which 
decisions have made about who saved; the 
captain must give the orders, and the rest obey; those who 
try gatecrash will shot. guided the 
common principles practical reason, then justice done, 
and all for the best. Women and children must first, 
course, and then those very important people whose 
lives are most valuable others; this time for 
choice, fear favour; choice which subjective sign 
failure come just decision; the end, the captain 
may have choose more less blindly between those 
whom nothing, but principle must first served. 

must now briefly consider the current theory which 
emphasises free choice practical decision. Mr. Carritt’s 
account his Theory Morals, pp. 123 ff., typical 
example this doctrine. thinks that our 
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which depends our original nature and our past history, 
determines the alternatives which are before the mind and 
also what think right when deliberate what 
should do; but will choice also necessary order 
explain the consciousness gratification remorse which 
follows our action; hence thinks that the actual action 
the present determined will exercising free choice 
between these alternatives, that can either what 
the alternatives are absolutely determined 
history, and also suppose) the existing circumstances, 
the choice absolutely spontaneous. 

will seen that Mr. Carritt combines determinism 
with indeterminism. extreme form determinism 
hold that our original nature and our 
determine our thoughts the alternative actions and our 
thinking the action which consider right. 
might just well agree with Empedocles and Protagoras 
that our thoughts are events which are determined the 
state our blood stream, which again may depend the 
temperature and the barometric pressure, that every 
decision which make may rightly called bloody 
decision, and thermometer should always inserted 
when there any important point issue. would urge 
that thought autonomous, and that every thinking being 
must, really thinks, think the same thoughts and 
arrive the same conclusion from the 
Socrates showed, the idea good the objective 
values which constitute the principles action are the 
same for all, and bring them consciousness have 
only recollect ourselves reflect. Rational beings 
can apply moral ideas concrete circumstances and arrive 
valid decisions, just they can argue from cause 
effect, for moral deliberation objective 
this which makes responsible for our actions, unless 
are afflicted some disorder which robs the 
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power thought; are also, course, not responsible 
for reflex actions actions compelled some external 
force. 

Carritt accounts for responsibility faculty 
choice free will, which has licence adopt the action 
certified reason right ignore this favour 
something which desired, but which know 
extreme form indeterminism; the action which results 
appears entirely unaccountable; human activity seems 
free jump the right the left. Who can tell 
which way flea will jump, and who can tell what this 
faculty will choice will elect Mr. Carritt’s 
theory the same faculty will will indifferently choose 
both right and wrong; since will distinguished from 
thought, cannot judge criticise; can only opt; hence 
right and wrong are the same level for this will, and 
quite capricious, just might contrarily give 
Alsatian dog old lady who had expected Pekinese. 
refer conduct will seems merely verbal 
explanation, for will, apart from thought, only indeter- 
minate activity. 

Actions which are morally right and those which are 
wrong should both referred practical reason which 
functions different levels according 
coincides conflicts with objective law. When man 
steals, for example, the idea self-interest and the vivid 
image money (subjectivity) exclude the objective idea 
honesty; with the honest man, subjective activity and 
objectivity are united. must consider wrongful actions 
more detail later. 

Mr. Carritt further says that thinking that ought 
something not the same doing it; and hence 
postulates faculty will which does the deed, and 
which external thought. have already rejected 
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will abstracted from thought, and must now see 
that thought can practical well cognitive. 
may reply Mr. Carritt that, think something 
something which for some reason end really intend 
and not leave undone, provided that the action 
physically possible, then have already crossed the 
Rubicon, and are the way it; for the one 
hand, thought active and self-realising and not 
_confused with the imagination; and the other hand, the 
organism, unless paralysed, constructed that 
will carry out our purposes, whether instinctive and 
unconscious conscious and intelligent; for the organism 
not automaton but purposive, that can see with 
our eyes and hear with our ears, and ideas have hands 
and feet. 

also noted that Mr. Carritt confines free 
choice the selection between alternatives, which one 
regarded morally obligatory and where the will 
supposed choose will either the right the wrong 
action. excludes free choice from cases where the 
alternatives are thought being equal value 
importance and are not conscious obligation any 
direction; may, for example, pick either two 
identical pins; this, thinks, not exercise free 
choice, for not care one pin which pin take. 

bound here again disagree with Mr. Carritt. 
quite true that should distinguish between moral 
conduct, whether right wrongful, and actions which 
the Stoics called indifferent. But free choice does seem 
unimportant, and out place where moral values 
are concerned. There is, undoubtedly, factor contin- 
gency experience. are also constantly presented 
with alternative objects, actions and modes action which 
appear equally good. The subjective factor action 
now becomes more prominent, and the factor objective 
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may, perhaps, said that the subject must free 
choose whether will act the moral level 
the level free choice, and that always open him 
choose between the alternatives right and wrong 
actions. agreed that man may decide either right 
wrong, but can describe the moral good action 
terms so, must say that involves 
(a) the choice exclude choice (except matters which 
are indifferent) and hence (b) choosing determine actions 
the idea objective law preference subjective 
desires. But this contradictory, for (a) exclude 
choice, there choice, and practical reason 
moral action excludes choice, then does not choose between 
good and evil. have argued that the moral level 
practical reason does not choose the honest preference 
the dishonest action, but regards itself obliged 
reject the latter irrational impossible much the 
same way must reject the proposition that apples 
should not import the idea choice into level 
experience where irrelevant; soon man starts 
thinking wrongful actions possible, has abandoned 
the moral level for that free choice; think justice 
and injustice alternatives between which may choose 
and appeal free choice will decide between them 
put the moral issue par with indifferent action, 
and this exactly what the unjust man does; will 
what just, happens suit his ends wishes, but 
otherwise will act unjustly, for choice means freedom 
from objective law. 

Hegel points out (Ph. 13) that the idea 
freedom choice really contradiction, and the freedom 
realised most imperfect. There freedom form, for 
the action not determined feeling but thought which 
affirms that the action right. But, consider the 
content the action, find that unfree; for the 
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thinking subject regards the alternative content 
indifferent, and applies objective criterion 
good. chooses that action which judges most 
pleasing least painful most satisfying the dominant 
appetite desire the time; hence does not identify 
himself with the action chosen, and may, reflection, 
claim later that might have acted otherwise. the 
other hand, moral action have freedom realised both 
form and content; there freedom form, for the 
subject deliberately decides the action; there freedom 
content, for the action judged the right one 
because realises objective principles the concrete 
circumstances; hence there question his disowning 
This may called true freedom, for the 
subjective activity and the objective content practical 
reason are harmony and identical. 

far have argued that moral actions involve 
practical reason, and that they are intellectual operation, 
excluding choice; choice seems apply indifferent 
actions, where thought minimum and leaves the 
decision mainly imagination and feeling. must 
now consider wrongful actions. grant that actions 
which are right are due thought, should say that 
actions which are wrong are due will? call 
them wilful and thoughtless popular speech, but 
should hesitate appeal faculty will which 
excludes and distinct from thought intelligence; for 
the deeds such will would the deeds idiot, 
and should not identify wrong with idiotic actions. 
wrong actions there seems opposition the 
morally right and the good. Moral actions are thoughtful, 
for they are deduced from moral principles which express 
objective values like life, family life, education, property, 
contract, freedom thought and speech, and they are 
instances virtues like justice and temperance; wrongful 
actions contradict these principles, and hence they are 
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yicious and irrational. The question must now faced— 
how can the rational being perform irrational actions? 
How can practical reason affirm its right disregard its 
own rule right and standard good? This 
aspect the riddle evil, and must try meet the 
difficulties along the lines the previous argument, and 
show that practical reason can wrong. 

The Stoics similarly had explain how man can act 
irrational way, is, they said, spark the 
Divine Reason; may grant the Stoic that vice 
really emotion disturbance reason expressing itself 
false judgment; may say, for example, that avarice 
emotion false judgment about the value money. 
The question, however, remains answered—If Reason 
present everywhere and all times, how can ever 
disturbed corrupted? Should postulate second 
principle the world and man distinct from and 
opposition Reason? The Stoic Posidonius, the tutor 
Cicero, met this point modifying the monism the 
school. admitted (Concerning the Passions) into the 
soul principle appetite will, distinct from reason, 
Plato had done the Republic (1v, 439) 
Phaedrus (246). must, however, object that, 
appetite overcomes reason, the wicked man reduced 
animal; would cease rational, free, responsible 
and wicked. think the subject, Plato suggests 
the Phaedrus, the charioteer who controls the two 
horses rational spirit and appetite, seem approach 
Mr. Carritt’s faculty will; for the charioteer, like this 
will, has direct the two opposite urges duty and 
inclination may give the reins either try make 
compromise with both. seem have the Phaedrus 
vivid image which obscures the nature action; the 
self not something outside and distinct from its 
Hegel says (Phil. Rel. 64): the same 
time the combatants and the conflict, and the field that 
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torn the will the rational being the 
self reason acting, either following disregarding its 
own law; and may call this the good the bad 
practical reason. 

similar problem arises connection with Socrates’ 
identification virtue with knowledge and vice with 
ignorance; may true sense that the vicious man 
stupid ox, but not blame punish the 
blame and punish the vicious man for his ignorant 
conduct; for know that the animal determined 
all its actions the strongest impulse appetite which 
may present; but, man does act like this 
sensuous level experience, regard his state 
exceptional 

thinking being, man can distinguish himself from 
all particular impulses and possible actions, and can 
judge them the common standard thought before 
adopts any into himself. may act hastily and without 
sufficient consideration, and then guilty error 
judgment. But if, after due argument and time for 
reflection, repeats his wrong action, has passed into 
the sphere wickedness. may take examples the 
merchant who deliberately uses false measures weight 
the gangster who robs others for his own advantage 
-or that his gang; the universal norms conduct, such 
truth, honesty, gratitude are contradicted maxims 
self-interest. certainly difficult admit that such 
actions can affirmed right practical reason. 
Should then fall back faculty free will and 
find asylum what Bradley (4. R., 485) calls the 
reluctant this, for such will professedly inexplic- 
able, explains nothing, and only repeats the problem—how 
can rational being irrational 

Let remember that are considering moral 
where subjective activity, instead being directed 
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moral ideas, determined maxims self-interest. 
Thucydides (111, 78) tells that times unrest and 
party conflict the ordinary moral code ceases operate 
men’s minds, and party spirit determines the meaning 
the virtues; contracts become scraps paper, which 
are kept only long men have power break them; 
courage identified with recklessness and virtue with 
frantic energy; moderation called cowardice, and the 
tie party stronger than that blood friendship. 
Thucydides fact points out that men rationalise what 
they really know wrong. Justice explained away 
mere convention, which cannot allowed prevail 
against self-interest. would seem, then, that the wicked 
man does not explicitly choose evil place good, though 
appears so. For pretends himself and 
others that his conduct right, since claims 
beyond the ordinary distinctions good and evil. This 
seems the morality the thief, the gangster and the 
superman; their virtue ignorance the good, for 
practical reason them emptied its objective content 
and the service subjective appetites and desires. 
Free choice can now run riot, for the wicked man does 
not distinguish between immoral indifferent acts; 
crushing men and swatting flies are all the same him; 
there for him objective distinction between right and 
wrong, and what expedient himself calls right, 
and what inexpedient calls wrong. 

Hegel (Phil. Rt. 139) finds identity between 
the wicked irrational will and conscience, 
wickedness may deduced from the latter. the stage 
conscience man claims law himself, for 
refers his actions inner voice; this freedom 
form, for this inner voice general principle within 
the man, that above the level animal impulse 
and appetite. the commands this inner man are 


harmony with objective law and the moral values, the 
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man conscience guided his actions respect his 
neighbour and himself, and have the conscientious 
individual and objectivity are 
immediately and without reflection united. But inner 
voice itself empty and purely subjective and individual, 
and may taken opposed objective values; its 
commands will then quite arbitrary, for only the 
individual looking himself alone his own infallible 
and certain guide. Here have thought 
subjectivity disowning common objective content. Man 
then deliberately pursues any end which may appear good 
him any time; claims that his actions are right, 
for his maxim that the Sophists, That what seems 
good anyone good for him, although may not 
good for another man.” This maxim rejects objectivity, 
affirms universal free choice, and proclaims that wrong 
right right can be. 

easy see here the seeds the fanatic, the 
anarchist and the social scourge. The individual may try 
justify his actions the ends new order which 
has view, Hitler may justify his baths blood, 
and then see the hypocrite, the wolf sheep’s skin. 
The hypocrite can always refuted, for once appeals 
reason bound rise above empty subjectivity 
harmony with objectivity and law. This stage 
experience which only possible for the thinking being; 
takes the first law thought, think for yourself, 
were the complete and final truth; forgets that 
thought has objective content, and that must 
think from the standpoint others and think consistently. 

The wicked man, then, the thinking being mere 
individual, arbitrary and iniquitous agent, indifferent 
moral distinctions, and wickedness irrational practical 
reason. still hanker after free choice and are not 
satisfied with the selection indifferent objects like pins, 
needles and rashers, should take crime. may 
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find, however, that, take one consideration with 
another, the gangster’s lot not happy one, 
freedom choice apt cut short within stone walls, 
which for him prison make. the end free 
choice for him. The good man cannot avoid moral 
obligation, and does not occur him so. 
obliged follow wherever reason leads. may 
beggared, but not mere chooser. holds, with 
Plato (Gorgias, 469) that better suffer than 
wrong. For bound every way the golden 
chains which unite all thinking beings, and this 
obligation his freedom fulfilled. 
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been briefly answered Professor Webster 
Epitrepontes had, have seen, five acts, and the 
three act ends where the text survives, the act break 
marked the word the chorus’, empty 
stage, and the need for lapse time.” But his detailed 
discussion this play (ib. pp. 34-40) has made none 
these points clear. The Five-Act Law indeed assumed 
him hold good for Menander; and any assumption 
which seems justified results deserves respect; 
but his second act begins with lacuna (p. 37, 
beginning the second act also lost”); the end 
his second act not mentioned these pages; the 
end his third act the text defective, and there 
lacuna the beginning his fourth act; finally the 
fragmentary concluding lines the fourth act (640 f.) 
not show what happens the speakers” (pp. 89). 
The only tangible evidence for his theory the three 
actual alleged occurrences XOPOY. speak more 
precisely, the word XOPOY once written full; 
another place the letter alone survives, and the 
third place there uacuum. 
goes on: empty stage may mark scene 
change rather than act change but the need for 
lapse time (e.g. allow character get the 
agora and back) sure guide least the limits 
within which act must have ended the Greek original. 
these principles the act division can restored the 
Perikeiromene and the five-act structure can 
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restored without any difficulty and seems likely that 
this was the normal form Menander’s 
the Epitrepontes the act ends are marked note for 
song... The chorus presumably sings the choral 
interludes, but not present during the action. the 
last preserved play Aristophanes, the Plutus, the chorus 
enter with long dialogue with Karion the 
end which the note XOPOY stands; the note recurs 
626, 801, 958, 1097, and 771 the form 
KOMMATION XOPOY. The chorus also intervene three 
times the dialogue and speak the closing lines the 
play (328, 487, the more 
elaborate forms choral utterances known 
earlier plays Aristophanes have gone, the play still 
string shortish scenes separated songs the chorus 
and the chorus are present during the whole the action 
after their entrance. The essential break between the late 
Aristophanic form and the Menander form comes where 
the chorus are longer present during the action or, 
least, take part the dialogue 

The question which wish discuss the meaning 
attached XOPOY when occurs the manu- 
scripts Aristophanes’ last surviving plays and the 
fragments later Greek drama. According Pickard- 
Cambridge (Dramatic Festivals, 240) after the end 
the fifth century “in many plays the chorus simply sing 
interludes break the dialogue into scenes. This 
so, for example, Aristophanes’ Plutus, and words 
are provided the poet for such interludes”. holds 
(Theatre Dionysus, pp. that “as regards the 
latest plays Aristophanes himself, there reason 
why XOPOY, which the text takes the place written 
choral odes, should not refer such 
occurring tragedy, and the 
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direction Plutus 771, can hardly refer 
mere dance.” What Aristotle says that the chorus 
should take part the action like one the actors, 
Sophocles, not Euripides; the other (tragic) 
dramatists the odes have more with the plot 
than with that some other tragedy; they 
Fragments play, perhaps the fourth century, 
dealing with the story Oineus, include portions two 
scenes separated XOPOY M..., which may perhaps 
number fragments Middle and New Comedy 
speaker sees approaching which (in most 
these fragments) regards with some apprehension 
(ib. 164). These are Antiphanes, Dodonis, fr. 


Alexis, Kouris, fr. 107; Menander, Epitrepontes, fr. incerti 


Under this passage Pickard-Cambridge puts (strictly 
doubts whether” the passage “belongs this 
His fourth example Menander, Perikeiromenc, 
141-6 Allinson’s edition 


XOPOY. 


fact that the last two passages the revellers 
clearly form the chorus the play makes practically 


certain that they the two other (closely parallel) 
passages, and that have all stock scene which 
the actors make themselves scarce the approach 
riotous band, and their alarm would scarcely seem 
natural they were already elevated above the revellers 
high stage. The argument not indeed conclusive. 
If, probable, regular division into Acts was already 
observed Menander’s time, and the only function 
the chorus was bring Act end its appearance, 
the actor might well sight the chorus distance from 
high stage without rousing any strong sense 
improbability 

One problem the meaning 
Cambridge s.v. Agathon) says that his innovation 
was make choral odes, for the first time, mere inter- 
ludes without reference the plot”. This definition 
seems harmony with what Aristotle has said about 
Sophocles and Euripides. But new meaning was given 
Flickinger’s identification with the use 
the notation XOPOY vii (1912), pp. 24-34), based 
the statement the Vita that when the 
supply choruses had ceased Aristophanes wrote XOPOY 
the Plutus order give the actors rest and allow 
them change their masks “as see the writers 
New Comedy doing imitation Aristophanes”. 
result nearly everyone to-day accepts the view that the 
innovation which Agathon introduced was not merely 
stasima loosely connected with the plot that they could 
have been moved from one play another without 
difficulty—something that already been 
Euripides and others—but that least sometimes 
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wrote nothing all for the chorus except XOPOY 
indication the director introduce dance, 
popular air the day whatever else suited 
his says “It significant that 
Aristophanes’ use embolima still embryonic, has not 
yet been carried the logical issue found New Comedy. 
That say, the chorus these two plays still figures 
the action and converses with the actors. the 
Women Council even has, addition embolima, 
several choral songs, the words which are preserved.” 

The MS. evidence for XOPOY is: 

(the Ravenna) shows after 729 
and 876; the other MSS., according Rogers, not. 

Plutus: has KOMMATION XOPOY after 770; 
second hand has XOPOY after (the 
Venetian) has XOPOY the margin 321, 627 and 
802, KOMMATION XOPOY between 769 and 770; the 
Byzantine scholia refer XOPOY 770-1 
and not mark XOPOY. 

line 729 the Ecclesiazusae Chremes, alone the 
stage, says that will fetch his household goods; 
730 bringing them out his house (which 
the stage). 876 the Citizen, alone the stage, decides 
leave for the public banquet; the next line hag 
comes out one the houses the stage. analogy, 
Rogers says, should expect another XOPOY 
separating the scene the hags from the return 
Praxagora’s maid; but does not the MSS. 

Plutus 252 the stage empty, but the chorus 
rustics has not yet arrived. 253 Cario enters with 
the chorus. 321, after interchange song between 
Cario and the chorus, bids them quit the jesting and 
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turn another goes indoors, and Chremylus 
comes out welcome the After 626 night 
elapses, during which Plutus cured his blindness; 
the stage empty, except that (presumably) the chorus 
not withdraw. 770 Cario goes off, leaving the stage 
empty, meet the (approaching) god, who appears 
the next line. 801 Plutus and the other actors 
indoors, leaving the stage empty; 802 Cario comes out 
report the wonders that the god has wrought the 
house. 958 and 1096 the actors indoors: the 
next line new characters appear. 1170 the stage 
again left empty; but here there evidence the 
MSS. the scholia for XOPOY though some editors 


insert it. 
the meaning XOPOY there are two modern 


(1) that Aristophanes composed song which some 
later producer editor suppressed, writing XOPOY 
indicate that had suppressed it. Thus Rogers Eccl. 
729, 876: Chorus sing ode which now 
the two successive scenes were formerly separated 
achoral ode”. Platnauer (New Chapters Greek 
Literature, Third Series, 167, note 3): “there was 
time when choric lyrics were still written and sung, though 
they were omitted reading editions, their place being 
marked the word cf. Schol. Ar. Nub. 889”; 
and have evidence (ib. 158) that the second 
century A.D. scribe Egypt was hired copy out the 
Plutus. can understand that the Ecclesiazusae and 
the Plutus, because their general themes, would interest 
reading public; and that reading public might find 


choral songs difficult boring. 


assume that there was not yet raised stage the Athenian 
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(2) that Aristophanes did not compose song, but 
instead wrote XOPOY his manuscript indicate that 
the chorus were here give performance which would 
not require words, any rate would not require words 
supplied him. not easy see why should 
this; elsewhere the play has given the chorus words 
utter. 

But the Vita Aristophanis (quoted above) gives 
third view: “when the supply choruses had ceased 
Aristophanes marked XOPOY the the Plutus 
order give the actors rest and allow them change 
their masks”. This means that there was chorus 
present, and that Aristophanes wrote XOPOY modern 
playwright might write This view doubly 
absurd; there chorus the Plutus, and even there 
were not, Aristophanes not likely have written 
(performance) the chorus” when knew that 
chorus was present give such performance. 

Yet have other evidence that scholiasts sometimes 
thought XOPOY unrelated actual chorus: schol. 
Paris, B.N., Coisl. 192, 253: 
iv’ Xopow. ty TH vig Kwupola ot Xopor 
understood, make For New Comedy 
the choruses, rather the parabases, ceased. where 
the poet wishes pass away short time, puts XOPOY, 
meaning that should wait little, just as, the Frogs, 

Similarly while the schol. 619 reads.... 
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evident that the writers the Vita Aristophanis 
and these scholia were struck the resemblance 
between the later plays Aristophanes and New Comedy 
the occurrence XOPOY and the absence the 
parabasis. From the absence the parabasis they seem 
have inferred the absence the chorus; followed 
that XOPOY had nothing with chorus, but simply 
indicated that for some reason, whether aesthetic 
was natural enough when the plays were longer 
seen the stage; and though the author the Vita 
refers practical stage matters such the need for the 
actors rest and change their masks, has not thought 
the problem realistic way; the mere writing 
XOPOY the manuscript could not provide for the 
changing masks for anything else. 

has been seen that our manuscripts differ widely 
the indication otherwise Omission and 
interpolation are both conceivable explanations such 
differences. has been said, the Byzantine schola include 
XOPOY Plut. 252-3. Here, Handley remarks 
mance absurdity would involved that the 
chorus must perform order give Carion time meet 
off stage, and then enter with him from the 
Apparently XOPOY was here inserted some reader who 
noticed that the stage was momentarily empty. gives 
XOPOY the end the lyrical dialogue between Cario 
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and the chorus. rather forced interpretation 
Cario’s final remarks see them exhortation 
the chorus sing ode 


, a 


Some argue that means another kind (of 
song)”; others understand dance without 
words, and suppose that refers “the work 
involved agree with von Holzinger (quoted 
Handley) that song 321 nicht nur ware, 
sondern geradezu wirken diirfte”. But his inter- 
against the text; Cario, who promises join 
will not return the stage until line 627. Here 
Rogers and the scholiast loc. give much more plausible 
explanation: “‘he has been speaking them 
morphosed, means his Circe-enchantments, into 
swine; but now they are take another shape, and 
become, their natural (Rogers). 
arguments those who take XOPOY here “song” 
and those who take may left destroy 
each other; and the other favourite argument for, XOPOY, 
the need for pause, inapplicable. Once more, 
252-3, have moment when all the actors are absent, 
and some reader who noticed this may have inserted 
XOPOY. 


Handley, pp. 59-60. 
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The most strongly supported example XOPOY 
the Plutus line 770; but here, the text shows, the 
absence the actors need not more than momentary; 
Plutus’ approach has been announced line 749, and 
may supposed enter immediately after Cario has run 
off meet him. whole night supposed elapse 
but here the scholiast loc. expressly says that 
Aristophanes avoids inserting choral song order 
indicate the quickness the 

not feel certain that any the examples 
XOPOY Aristophanes’ plays can traced the poet 
himself; but they can, the supposition that wrote 
song which was subsequently suppressed out indulgence 
for reading public seems more likely than that 
merely wrote stage-direction, the chorus perform 
Why should Aristophanes, all men, supposed 
unwilling unable write brief passage lyric when 
had himself provided the opportunity for (The 
stage-direction the Birds, vers. 222, note the 
quite another matter; only such direction 
could the need for instrumental music indicated; more- 
over supported the dialogue, cf. Frogs 313.) When 
are comparing (as readers did the Byzantine period 
and even earlier) the use XOPOY Aristophanes 
and New Comedy, fundamental point remember 
that chorus present Aristophanes’ plays, and that 
wrote words for it. Even the takes the 
trouble compose quite elaborate song for the chorus 
and Cario for that this (so far 
this word can used anything ancient drama) 
and not, Webster says, long dialogue (the dialogue 
ended 289) surely clear from the text: 
line 294; the refrains, the swing the rhythm, and 
the changes metre. this, found Plautus, would 
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the last, then, find Aristophanes writing songs 
for his chorus. view this, remarks such that the 
supply choruses had ceased when wrote the Plutus, 
that, having secured chorus which could sing well 
dance, should leave others decide what the chorus 
should sing do, seem need New 
Comedy another matter; and should like deal with 
another paper. 
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Oxford. Geoffrey Cumberlege. Clarendon Press. 
Pp. 192. 


book careful and interesting study Spinoza’s theory 
knowledge, including his methodology, account truth 
and his three grades cognition. Its aim both exposition 
and criticism order show that, while Spinoza’s theory 
intelligible, not tenable (p. 2). 

may all learn much from this book; would especially 
recommend the account Spinoza’s idea and the individual 
subject complex idea (ch. 5), and the excellent study 
imagination (ch. 7). Spinoza himself, however, would probably 
dissent from the main line the criticism, since made 
from the empirical and not from the intellectualist idealist 
standpoint. will try briefly develop this point view. 

Dr. Parkinson says, for example (pp. 54, 55), that 
hard believe that one more certain the truth 
metaphysical proposition than one the truth one’s own 
sense-experience—that, for example, one less certain that 
one sitting chair than that God exists’. The starting 
point philosophy for the intellectualist the rejection the 
clearly uncertain and precarious and the knowledge 
involves many priori truths, including the existence 
God. 

The methodology consists (p. 21) treating nature 
system knowledge deduced from innata instrumenta, axioms 
and definitions, whose certainty and truth are self-evident 
the intellect. Spinoza’s aim deduce nature from the idea 
infinite substance God. Dr. Parkinson remarks (p. 44) 
that natural suppose that know sense experience 
that there mind and matter and events which have causes. 
This may natural, but not the way the intellectualist 
idealist, whose aim truth certainty distinct from 
opinion what Spinoza calls imagination. may compare 
Spinoza’s deduction nature from substance with the Hegelian 
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deduction nature from the absolute Idea; the latter, 
concrete system concepts, may basis for the knowledge 
nature, whereas hard see what can deduced from 
the idea substance itself. Spinoza does, fact, suggest, 
appeal rational intuition order enrich the idea 
substance with attributes and infinite modes. 

chapter entitled The Limits Deduction, our author 
argues that the propositions that God composed infinite 
attributes and that these are include thought and extension 
and that possesses infinite modes motion and rest and 
their conservation and the infinite mode the divine intellect 
are synthetic priori propositions which, like scientific laws, 
cannot justified Spinoza’s methodology apart from 
experience (pp. 69, 72, 73). This must mean that thought 
itself can know nothing; this the main issue between Kant 
and Hegel, for whom thought never purely analytical, but 
can posit and justify pure non-empirical synthetic propositions 
without reference possible actual sense-experience. Spinoza, 
too, did not regard thought itself empty tantological; 
tells (E. 2.44) that intellect thinks things they really 
are themselves, and would agree with Descartes that 
innate pure ideas will find the key the structure the 
world. Dr. Parkinson recognises this discussing the crucial 
question whether the attributes substance, which Spinoza 
says (E. def. the intellect perceives constituting its 
essence, are regarded subjective, for tells 
(p. 85) that Spinoza held them objective real. 

consider the doctrine that thought and extension are 
objective infinite attributes God, will see that implies 
that, while the distinction between thought and extension 
real distinction, not ultimate one; for the order 
both the same (E. 2.7) and both are rooted God who 
the Identity these and His other attributes; hence what 
true for intellect really true; concerned with pure, non- 
empirical knowledge which the basis empirical. Spinoza, 
then, would have reject false the common-sense dualism 
which makes thought depend sense, and would seem that 
must defend innate rational intuitions both God’s existence 
and the propositions which determine the divine attributes 
and the infinite modes. said that the 
that the infinite modes result from thought and extension 
expressing the omnipresent divine activity. Dr. Parkinson 
recognises (ch. that Spinoza regards priori axiom 
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intuition the primary proposition that God exists the 
necessary ground all being. Each these proposiitions will 
true both itself and part the two-way system from 
substance attributes and infinite modes and conversely. 
Hence intuition both immediate and mediated inferential. 

seems clear, then, that Spinoza’s doctrine knowledge 
not complete until can affirm the truth and certainty 
these basic principles, and this appears the function 
his intuitive knowledge. hesitate here disagree with Dr. 
Parkinson; holds (ch. that inferential like reason, 
but while reason goes further than the deductive sciences 
require, intuitive knowledge shows how the modes follow 
from attribute God (p. 186); argues that not 
immediate non-discursive vision like intellectual 
intuition, that differs from reason only degree, and 
difference between them hardly worth much emphasis 
(p. 188). This result disappointing for (1) deductive reason 
seems imply comprehension the ultimate truth its 
premisses, and (2), Dr. Parkinson points out, intuitive 
knowledge leads the intellectual love God which man’s 
blessedness, for identical with God’s love for 

consider Spinoza’s example (E. 2.40, sch. the 
three ways obtaining the fourth proportional, see that 
may apply the rule three without knowing why used; 
this the way imagination. Reason applies the rule, but can 
justify from mathematical axioms and definitions. Intuitive 
knowledge sees glance what the fourth proportional must 
be; does not laboriously work out the result from rules, but 
the right conclusion comes the subject immediately; 
fact, while with reason may said think out the problem, 
may say that intuitive knowledge thinks itself out 
us. Intuition, then, immediate grasp truth, and 
intellectual, for, whether question finding the 
fourth proportional adding column figures, comes 
only those who are masters the subject matter. 
must with the philosopher; has steeped his mind the 
pure thought the primal Unity, perceives that God 
necessarily exists and that the infinite attributes and modes 
must manifest the substance. Intuitive knowledge now 
comprehends the identity man, both mind and body, with 
God, and see that the divine being moves and thinks us, 
that our thought not merely human but part the 
infinite universal intellect. granted that this appeal 
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intuition part Spinoza’s deductive method, not 
pretend that logically satisfactory; must also admit. 
that the philosophy substance abstract, but stands 
milestone the road absolute idealism. 


The Platonic Renaissance England. Ernst 
Pages vii 207. 15s. 


remarkable study the history ideas full matter 
egg meat. Its central theme that obscure backwater 
philosophical speculation known Cambridge Platonism. 
Cassirer claims have elucidated the fundamental 
intellectual principle the school. But the study not confined 
the Cambridge thinkers. The author passes easily from 
Plato Nicholas Cusa, from St. Augustine Calvin, from 
Bacon Kant. His design exhibit the Cambridge School 
one the piers that bridge linking the Italian Renaissance 
with German humanism the 18th century.’ The final span 
the bridge the work Shaftesbury morals and aesthetics. 
was Shaftesbury who rescued the Cambridge school from 
oblivion. Though pupil Locke turned for inspiration 
Whichcote, Cudworth and Henry More, and his turn 
influenced Herder, Goethe and Schiller. 

this perspective the Cambridge Platonists take new 
significance. They lived academic seclusion, wrote the 
outmoded style the schoolmen, and were vehemently opposed 
empiricism philosophy and Calvinism religion. 
was, therefore, not surprising that they failed gain hearing 
amid the turbulent fanaticism 17th century English life. 
But they were the custodians great tradition, the humanist 
tradition which Colet and Erasmus brought from Italy 
England. Their broadmindedness and tolerance religious 
matters earned them the newly coined epithet latitudinarian’. 

‘Non sum Christianus alicuius nominis’, said Whichcote 
when taxed his former tutor with lack sectarian zeal. 
Instead dogma and sacrament they upheld tradition 
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personal sanctity and natural religion whose roots back 
and Plotinus. Not Platonists but has been 
criticism frequently urged against them, and with con- 
siderable justification. But, Cassirer shows, they were familiar 
with the Symposium, the Phaedrus and the Philebus. 

There impressive treatment the general significance 
Cambridge Platonism the history religion. Beginning 
from the dominating figure Augustine the author traces the 
history the perennial tension between ratio and auctoritas 
through the mediaeval period till the Renaissance theology 
turned from Aristotle Plato and Augustinianism had face 
new and harder conflict. Platc could never have accepted the 
doctrine the total depravity the will, and Pico the 
Florentine Academy echoed this standpoint. With him Augus- 
tinianism became tinged with Pelagianism. Erasmus too opposed 
Augustine spirit liberal humanism. But after his quarrel 
with Luther Renaissance Platonism was branded with the 
stamp irreligion, and the rift between the reformed church 
and humanism became tragically wide. 17th century England 
the Cambridge philosophers tried what their spiritual 
ancestors had done the Italian Renaissance, namely, 
rally the humanist spirit against the spirit over-zealous 
Puritanism. Whichcote attacked the view that the virtues 
the pagans were only splendida vitia. his opinion the good- 
will heathen more godlike than the angry zeal 
Christian 

Professor Cassirer, who suffered exile and persecution for his 
views, traces the history these conflicts with evident sympathy 
and penetration. equally home the history litera- 
ture, and the specialist this field find some pregnant 
remarks the significance humour Renaissance literature 
general and Shakespeare particular. 

One tempted touch more the many facets the 
book, but enough has been said show the wide learning and 
insight its author. Mr. Pettegrove congratulated 
making the work accessible apt and adequate trans- 
lation. The blemishes appear the footnotes. 
106 the Latinless reader informed that Inter veteres 
nulli erat iniquior quam means: ‘Among the 
ancients none was worse than Augustine’! Similarly, 
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Public Administration Ireland. Volume III. Edited 
Kine. Institute Ireland, Dublin, 1954. 
Pages xix 307. 18s. 


THE previous volumes this useful series appeared 1944 
and 1949. The present volume contains nineteen the lectures 
delivered candidates for the Diploma Public Administra- 
tion the College. They range from description how 
parliamentary bills are prepared discussions Irish trade 
union law and recent changes Land Commission legislation. 
The quality varies considerably. Some the contributions fail 
rise above the level mere digest; and some the topics 
are not strictly relevant the study public administration. 
But most the contributors are congratulated their 
clear and untendentious style—brightened times some 
justifiable touches humour—and their manifest desire 
instruct rather than impress. Mr. King his 
introduction draws some noteworthy inferences from the 
contributions. His remarks the inadequacies our present 
administrative law and the dangers Minister-made law 
and Minister-made deserve particular attention. 

Veteran politicians and lawyers, and public-spirited citizens 
general, will find this valuable survey, well students 
and aspiring neophytes. But index would have greatly 
increased its usefulness. 


The Language Morals. Oxford. Clarendon 
Press: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1952. Pages 202. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. aim, states his preface, was “to write 
clear, brief, and readable introduction ethics which should 
bring the beginner directly possible grips with the 
fundamental problems the Clarity, brevity and 
readability have all been admirably achieved, and Mr. Hare 
has important things say some the fundamental problems 
ethics. His book may, however, prove somewhat difficult 
for the reader who has previous acquaintance with the 
things said about ethics philosophers. 

Ethics, Mr. Hare understands it, the study 
the language The moralist and the ethical 
philosopher have distinct offices. The moralist pronounces 
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what things are right good; the ethical philosopher produces 
answers the question, what does mean call anything 
right good? Mr. Hare’s concern, ethical philosopher, 
with the analysis elucidation moral words and the 
judgments which they occur. Many British and American 
philosophers to-day hold one other two kinds theories; 
some say that uttering moral judgments are either 
expressing stating that have emotions approval 
disapproval emotive theories); others say that are issuing 
commands theories). The two kinds theories 
are sometimes combined. They have this common, that 
they both deny that moral judgments are either true false, 
and that they are like statements fact. Mr. Hare dis- 
tinguishes his theory from ‘emotive’ theories; his general 
that moral judgments are closely related 
imperatives, although not identical with them. Moral judg- 
ments, holds, are like imperatives being essentially 
prescriptive. They guide actions providing answers 
questions the form shall 

Mr. Hare recognizes that imperative theories moral 
judgments seem some philosophers the 
rationality moral (p. theories, 
their critics say, imply that when utter moral judgments 
other persons all that are doing attempting induce 
them act one way rather than another, without presenting 
reason for acting the way recommended. Mr. Hare believes 
that this objection irrationality can met showing 
that commands imperatives are governed logical rules, 
just much statements are; imperatives, like statements, 
can stand premises and conclusions deductions. Part 
the Language Morals is, accordingly, devoted mainly 
account the logic imperatives. shall consider later 
whether this answer the objection irrationality fully 
satisfactory. 

Part Mr. Hare passes the analysis value-judgments 
containing the word and Part III analyses value- 
judgments containing the words ‘right’ and ‘ought’. 
discussing distinguishes the descriptive and the 
evaluative meanings which the word has both moral and 
non-moral value-judgments. Thus, for example, the expression 
good may said function both descriptively 
and evaluatively. sentence the form good umbrella 
can used both describe, however vaguely, umbrella 

or, other words, say that has certain characteristics 
frame strong, the covering has rents flaws, and 
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on); and also evaluate umbrella or, other words, 
commend for having the characteristics which has and, 
general. commend any umbrella which has the same 
characteristics, and set standard for umbrellas. 
Value-judgments employing the word are, Mr. 
Hare’s theory, related imperatives this way; the standard 
set referred serves guide our own and other people’s 
preference, other things being equal. umbrella which has 
these characteristics’ (cf. pp. 133-5). 

This distinction between evaluative and descriptive meaning, 
and this relation imperatives, which apply the use 
non-moral value-judgments, apply also good’ 
used moral judgments about human beings and their 
actions. The fundamental notion conveyed judgment 
containing good’ the notion commending guiding 
choices, whether case choosing umbrellas choosing 
persons one character rather than another and 
act one way rather than another. Moral judgments are, 
however, more importance than other value-judgments; 
for, whereas human beings can forego choosing umbrellas, 
motor-cars and fire-extinguishers, they cannot forego choosing 
act- and have characters (p. 140 ff.). 

Judgments containing good’ have thus, usually, pre- 
scriptive function. Mr. Hare proceeds, Part III, show 
that ‘ought’ and ‘right’ have the same logical features 
Like good’, they function both descriptively and 
evaluatively. particular, the relation judgments containing 
‘ought’ imperatives both direct and obvious. 
most simply explained follows: the judgment you 
ought, the present circumstances, entails the general 
‘ought ’-principle ‘anyone placed any time similar 
circumstances ought this entails, when person 
matter fact placed circumstances which the 
‘ought applies, the singular imperative ‘Do x’. 
ought ’-sentence were not held imply, the appropriate 
imperative the form ‘Do x’, then 
would not genuine value-judgment, but judgment 
some other kind (pp. 164, 168-9). But, despite the fact that 
ought ’-sentences entail imperatives, they are nevertheless 
not reducible imperatives. The reason for such irreducibility 
that ‘ought’-principles universal, whereas 
imperatives (even so-called universal imperatives) necessarily 
contain references particulars (p. 175 ff.). 


, 
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The general theory sketched above elaborated and dis- 
cussed with care and subtlety. developing it, the author 
throws light many the stock problems ethical philosophy, 
and shows insight into the practical problems conduct. 

conclusion, should like comment briefly the one 
major point Mr. Hare’s theory about which feel dissatisfied. 
Mr. Hare believes, have said, that his theory preserves the 
rationality morals. grants that moral judgment must 
provide reason for acting one way rather than another 
(pp. 31, 197). his own theory, maintains, moral principle 
does so, because entails the singular imperative x’), 
which prescribes the action done. But this raises the 
same probiem higher level, viz., can reason given for 
adopting Mr. Hare’s answer that this can some- 
general observing the principle (p. 69); 
this process higher-level principle established which serves 
the justification the lower-level principle. But even 
such hierarchy principles elaborated, must contain 
one more ultimate principles, which are constituted 
basic decisions principles. The complete set principles 
specifies the way life’ which subscribe. 

seems clear that the problem rationality still remains; 
for two more persons may subscribe to, any one person 
may envisage for himself, two more different ways life, 
which are equally self-coherent but mutually inconsistent. 
The choice between such alternative ways life is, Mr. 
Hare’s view, decision which irremediably personal. 
reason, apart from the decision itself, can given for the 
choice. 

this point that the doctrines the intuitionists, 
from which Mr. Hare dissents (cf. pp. 30, 77), seem 
have weight. Unless can claimed that function 
reason intuit some moral principle principles, containing 
the concepts ‘right’ both these concepts, 
then, think, claim formulate rational ethical system 
can made. The intuitionist might admit that Mr. Hare 
has given and many respects admirable, analysis 
the practical function moral judgments, but would 
claim that some part the essential meaning moral 
judgment has been omitted the analysis, viz., that part 
the meaning virtue which the intuitionist claims that 
some moral judgments are true and others false. 
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Languages, standpoints and attitudes. Riddell Memorial Lectures, 
Cumberlege. Oxford University Press, 
Pages 


relation between religion and contemporary developments 
thought, ... with particular emphasis and reference the 
bearing such developments the ethics and tenets 
Christianity the present three lectures Professor Hodges 
has satisfied this requirement faithfully. combines wide 
knowledge the history philosophy with thorough under- 
standing the contemporary philosophical scene. And 
shows fresh and striking manner the relevance the 
Christian creed the questions philosophers are asking to-day. 
has condensed much into sixty pages that difficult 
give adequate impression his book short space; 
but its main argument follows. 

The conflicts between philosophies, between for example 
positivism, dialectical materialism, Vedantism and Christianity, 
reduce the long run, Professor Hodges holds, differences 
attitude’. Thus, for the dialectical materalist, knowledge 
the servant action. Science means power, and power 
furthers human freedom. Religion impedes freedom and 
therefore bad. The Vedantist contrast turns his back 
action; blessedness found the state Nirvana 
where the individual loses his identity uniting with the 
Supreme One. Christianity, likewise, teaches doctrine 
union with God, but—and here differs from Vedantism— 
also stresses the importance the individual person. 
these different philosophies have conflicting attitudes’ 
life. Each attitude determines set 
principles accepted, and problems posed, those who adopt 
the corresponding attitude; and the expression 
standpoint. The positivist may fail understand the 
meaningless. But, Professor Hodges argues, ought not 
so. Linguistic diversity denotes differences standpoint. 
The positivist, and the Christian, should each recognise that 
there are standpoints other than his own. 

What, Professor Hodges asks, are about such 
divergence? Are merely note fact? Some 
philosophers have pessimistically concluded that this all 
can do. Dilthey asserted, occasion, that the main business 
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philosophy merely make explicit the varying attitudes 
and standpoints that different philosophers have adopted 
different times, and explain psychological terms why 
they have done so. But Professor Hodges not content with 
such position. seeks criterion for judging the relative 
worth basic attitudes. Adopting hint from Kant and 
Collingwood, proposes that should judge attitude 
the extent which opens possibilities life, experience 
and activity’. The experimental scientist familiar with 
similar test for the value hypothesis. The Christian, 
believing that his creed shows the way fullness life’, 
should also view the criterion with favour. And moral principle, 
has been remarked, may justified negatively the fact 
that failure observe shuts man out from some valuable 
sphere human association and joint activity’. Selfish men 
make poor friends. 

The criterion Professor Hodges has adopted, that fullness 
demonstration. just decide for against it. And how 
decide partly reflects the kind people are. largely 
moral decision. Nor indeed, allows, the principle easy 
apply. Even dialectical materialist were admit the 
principle, might, would hard convince him 
logic that ought desert his own philosophy and embrace 
another. indeed, are most us, far more likely 
influenced such fundamental matters the life of, say, 
Albert Schweitzer, than theoretical argument. 

Such the central theme these lectures. Though the 
author frankly avows the basic attitude himself adopts 
shows admirable fairness stating other views. asks 
his readers oniy admit that whether the Christian claims 
true not, they are any rate singularly the 

topic which the argument obviously invites discussion 
the notion ultimate, unjustifiable choice. One man 
decides for ‘fullness life’, another does 
Hodges’ discussion this key-point clear and careful, and 
can claim analogies his view both recent discussions 
ethics and Christian theology. might, however, ask 
whether his view consistent with the rejection first 
lecture the Aristotelian approach first principles. 
philosopher Aristotelian bent might urge that surely 
just see, intuit, that life affirming better than life-negating. 
Professor Hodges agrees with the modern rejection such 
claims intuition. But should he? Let see how the 
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ultimate choice will expressed. Presumably, since 
moral decision, will not the form prefer B’, 
but rather the form preferable B’. (Compare 
prefer knowledge ignorance’ with ‘knowledge preferable 
The chooser claiming that his choice the 
right one, the one which all right-minded and right-willed men 
should make. claiming seeing the truth about 
the relative worth and But this not, essentials, 
the Aristotelian view first principles which Professor Hodges 
has rejected? 


Three scenes Sophocles’ Ajax’. Ivan 
University California Publications Classical Philology, 
1-28. University California Press, 1954. pp. 
Price not stated. 


Professor Linforth continues his penetrating studies the 
characterization and motivation Sophocles’s plays. 
first considers the prologue Ajax anc. concludes that Sophocles 
has composed minimize the guilt Ajax, con- 
centrate attention the horror Ajax’s downfall, and 
evoke the pity rather than the reprobation the audience. 
his study the second episode (vv. finds good reason 
believe that Ajax never wavered his determination 
kill himself (though Tecmessa and the chorus took his ambiguous 
words mean that had decided live speech 
presents him the final and triumphant phase the experience 
through which has been passing .... has won possession 
the quality most admirable the minds the Greeks— 
sophrosyne 

The prophecy Calchas vv. 719-83 also has its problems. 
After far-reaching analysis Linforth concludes that Calchas’s 
speech effectually and finally displaces from the minds the 
audience Ajax’ fatal error the past night and fixes their 
attention upon his heroism’. Readers fail appreciate the 
play whole, claimed, because they dwell too much 
the primitive legend rather Sophocles’s treatment 
it. What Sophocles actually gives profound conception 
Ajax’ character and his triumph over shame 

One will look forward with eagerness further studies 
this kind. 
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Athens. pp. 30,000 drachmas. 


brief and straightforward account the views the 
leading Greek sophists the fifth and fourth centuries 
political science and jurisprudence. Mr. Périphanakis 
emphasises the subjectivism the sophists, and shows how 
this attitude led them reject natural law Their positivism 
found its clearest expression the works Protagoras 
whose philosophie our author devotes whole chapter. 

Subjectivism goes hand hand with individualism. Some 
the later sophists, among them Critias and Thrasymachus, 
rejected Protagoras’s views volonté générale the fount 
law. Into Callicles’s mouth Plato put the new-coined phrase 
the law nature trite our ears, but paradoxical Greek 
thought for which ‘law’ (nomos) and nature’ (phusis) stood 
time-honoured antithesis. the ‘law nature’ Callicles 
meant the law the For him and his fellow-thinkers 
the restraints legal code were perversion the natural 
order things. equated violence and self-assertion with 
natural justice. 

But not all the sophists were anarchic. interesting 
chapter the writer lists the progressive views certain 
their number. Elis maintained the brotherhood 
all Greeks and implied the need for panhellenic system 
law. Chalcedon proposed equality possessions 
and the nationalisation industry. Alcidamas voiced truth 
which eluded even Aristotle: God has left all men free; nature 
has made one censures the moral 
scepticism and false logic the sophists have captured the 
ear posterity, and well that should reminded 
the enlightened equalitarianism least one wing the 
movement. 

his final chapter Périphanakis gives 
appraisal the views has been expounding. Following 
Plato, shows the error extreme subjectivism (though 
should not refer the for confirmation his 
remark that for Plato science est l’opinion vraie 
The sophists were fault also, thinks, not appreciating 
the normative nature ethics. Positivism all very well 
for the sociologist, but won’t for the jurist. But spite 
these aberrations the sophists did develop critique 
and turned the attention philosophy social questions, thus 
preparing the way for the more systematic contributions 
Plato and Aristotle. 
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Mr. Périphanakis, writing impeccable French, displays 
Grecian brevity his text (36 pages) and Teutonic thorough- 
ness his notes (22 pages). These latter provide inter alia 
useful conspectus sources for many aspects the sophistic 
movement, and for number vexed questions such the 
identity Callicles Antiphon the Sophist. The book 
whole gives concise and workmanlike exposition its 
subject. The original sources are scanty and uncoordinated, 
and the writer has resisted the temptation make more bricks 
than the supply straw permits. Horace, however, has warned 
that brevity may lead obscurity, and occasionally one 
feels that the text little too compressed, and the movement 
thought trifle staccato. But this good fault’, and 
may well given fuller treatment the material the 
author’s promised Les sources grecques sociologie. Here 
too may hope find fuller evaluation the crucial 
evidence. 


Luce. 


The Works George Berkeley, Bishop Cloyne. Volume 
Edited Thomas Nelson and Sons. London. 
1953. Pages viii 255. 30s. 


the present volume Professor Jessop has collected eleven 
Berkeley’s writings, all political and economic subjects. 
They cover span nearly forty years, the earliest having 
been composed when its author was young man, the latest 
few years before his death. The major works included are The 
Querist and Passive Obedience. There also Essay towards 
preventing the ruin Great Britain? discourse 
magistrates, word the wise and some shorter writings. 
The reader cannot fail impressed the amount practical 
wisdom displayed Berkeley this book, which would alone 
have been ample gift for any one man have made his 
age. Yet the volume only one out eight. 

With this book Professor Jessop concludes his present 
task editor. usual, his introductions give what needed 
for understanding the text, and they are written with 
the same charm style that has marked his work throughout. 
Berkeley, himself such admirable writer, has been fortunate 
the literary skill the two present editors his works. 
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The collating texts for this volume has been done with 
thoroughness and skill. particular, the correspondence 
prepared for The Querist most useful aid the study that 
writing. 

Looking out for slips Professor Jessop’s editing gleaning 
after good reaper,—hungry work. Only few errors and 
addenda, mainly minor character, have been noted. They 
are listed here under the writings concerned. 


The Querist 

This work was published three parts, 1735 and the 
following two years. The first part not, however, called 
Part and the work looks were intended the 
complete Querist, which indeed called. other words, 
Part would seem sequel, and Part III likewise. 
Professor Jessop appears tacitly assume (p. 89), other 
editors have done, that when Berkeley published the first 
part intended Part One would like have had 
some discussion the editor this point. Possibly Berkeley’s 
correspondence, still published, may settle the matter. 


letter the project national bank 


might have been noted that, quite exact, this letter 
addressed, Pue’s Occurrences for 2-5 April, 1737, ‘To 
and given the date March 1737. 


The Irish Patriot 


Page 189, ‘whether subjects’ should read whether the 
subjects’. The phrase 189, foot-note the 
Panter Collection’ not accurate, according the National 
Library authorities. The correct reference MS2979. 


Two letters the occasion the Jacobite rebellion 


The editor might have noted that not only Berkeley but 
all the bishops the Church Ireland published, agreement, 
circular letters this time the clergy their dioceses. But 
Berkeley, usual enterprise and realism, addressed 
letter, very effective one, the Roman Catholics his 
diocese also. (This point remarked Dr. Luce his 
biography Berkeley.) 

incorrect say (p. 225) that Berkeley had The 
Querist boldly proposed the admission Roman Catholics 
Trinity College, What Berkeley proposed was that 
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they admitted without obliging them attend chapel 
duties, catechisms, divinity Query 191. Roman 
Catholics had, fact, been students the College long before 
this date. (See Curtis, history Ireland, 240.) 


word the wise 


might have been observed that the first edition this 
Perhaps, second edition the present issue the Works 
might given, the beginning each writing, exact 
copy, facsimile otherwise, the title-page appeared 
both Berkeley’s first edition and the edition from which 
the text has been taken. This the method used Professor 
Jessop his own separate edition the Principles. 

The editor states that has been unable trace the Dublin 
second edition this work. There is, fact, copy the 
National Library Ireland. has the following title-page: 
Word the Wise: or, the Bishop Cloyne’s Exhortation 
the Roman Catholic Clergy Ireland. Homo sum, humani 
nihil alienum puto. The second edition. Dublin. Printed 
George Faulkner Essex Street. changes, 
other than type, have been noted between its text and that 
the first edition. 


concering patriotism 


First printed (p. 251) should read First published, 
AD. MDCCL’. Two changes are needed the variants: 
253, 1.2 should have the foot-note may easily know—(1750) 
may know’; 255, 1.4 should have the foot-note patriot 
—(1750) But patriot’. 


Aristotle the art fiction. English translation the 
Poetics with introductory essay and explanatory notes. 
Cambridge University Press. 1953. pp. 
6s. 


Now that Bywater’s edition out print and some extent 
out date there room for new English edition the Poetics, 
Within the last few years there have been some helpful 
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the frontiers this task. Mr. Potts has successfully con- 
ducted another these. His primary purpose has been 
present the Poetics the English reader who interested 
the theory literature and knows little Greek. The 
introduction outlines the influence the Poetics England, 
has much value say mimesis, justifies the title 
the art fiction’, and sketches the historical background. 
The translation (which has been the subject stylistic criticism 
elsewhere) plain, straightforward, and sometimes flat (which 
the whole fair reflection Aristotle’s own style). There 
are few novelties, ‘irony’, for example, rendering 
peripeteia (which, despite the justificatory note, seems mis- 
leading). The longer notes discuss matters style and subject- 
matter sensibly and lucidly. Some superficiality inevitable 
means the provision outlet for burdensome and dis- 
agreeable emotions view which hundreds scholars have, 
course, found inadequate. 
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